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Self-Conception and Ward Behavior in Two 
Psychiatric Hospitals 


Tuomas S. McPartLanp, Px.D., Joon H. Cumminc, M.D., anp WyNONA 
S. GarRETSON,’M.A., Greater Kansas City Mental Health Foundation 


This paper reports the results of two separate studies which test the 
usefulness of certain social psychological notions in describing, explaining 
and predicting the behavior of psychiatric patients in the ward setting. The 
first study was done on the wards of a small (72 beds) municipally supported 
hospital which emphasizes active and intensive treatment of acute disorders; } 
the second study, a replication of the design and procedures of the first, 
was done in a State Mental Hospital with 1,420 beds.” Both researches were 
done with newly admitted patients. The two studies are reported together 
because they used the same design and practically the same procedures, 
because they are based on and therefore test the same underlying assump- 
tions, and because their results support and illuminate each other. 

We set out in both studies to examine the usefulness of a direct approach 
to the self-conception in explaining the variations in behavior observed 
among recently admitted psychiatric patients. We used patients’ responses 
to the question, “Who am I?” to derive descriptions of patients’ conceptions 
of self (1, 2, 3), and the reports of ward personnel to make determinations 
about the characteristic behavior of patients. We found that certain formal 
differences in self-identification are reliably related to differences in the ward 
behavior of patients. We further found that the observed relationships be- 
tween attitudes toward the self and behavior were consonant with inferences 
made from social psychological propositions about the dynamics of human 
social behavior. 


PROCEDURES AND RELEVANT ASSUMPTIONS 


The Twenty Statements Problem is the device we used to characterize 
the different self-conceptions of patients.* This problem asks the respondent 
to write 20 different answers (or as near 20 as he can) to the question, 


1This research was supported by a grant (M-1882) from the National Institute of 
Mental Health and conducted, under the auspices of the Greater Kansas City Mental 
Health Foundation, by John H. Cumming and Thomas S. McPartland. 

2 This research, a deliberate replication of the first, was directed by Wynona S. Gar- 
retson and carried out by members of the Sociology Research Club at Iowa Wesleyan 
College. 

3 This device was originally presented and discussed in reference (1). 
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“Who am I?” and provides no further structure to guide him in answering 
this rather challenging question. In both studies we gathered groups of 
patients and described our objectives in very general terms. Then the prob- 
lem was distributed. At the top of a single sheet of paper were a set of in- 
structions. Numbers from 1 to 20 ran down the left-hand margin. The instruc- 
tions were read aloud from a copy of the form. They were: “There are twenty 
numbered spaces on this sheet. Just write twenty different things about 
yourself in the spaces. Don’t worry about how important they are or in 
what order you put them. Just write the first twenty answers you think 
of to the question: ‘Who am I?’” Some patients inquired whether a par- 
ticular response was “right”; the answer was always given, “Yes, write 
whatever you think answers the question.” After about 15 minutes the 
sheets were collected. A small number of respondents wrote only five or 
six responses and then gave signs that they regarded the task finished. These 
were quietly informed that they might leave if they wished. Others wrote 
a half dozen statements, or even fewer, and then continued to sit in a 
thoughtful attitude until the end of the period. It should be pointed out that 
the same kinds of behavior in the test situation have been observed in many 
groups of non-patients. 

The device involves certain assumptions which need examination, par- 
ticularly when it is used with psychiatric patients, people who have long 
been supposed to have disturbed conceptions of themselves. Indeed, it was 
a moot question, at the outset, whether psychiatric patients would be able 
or willing to respond to the “Who am I?” problem at all. (The answer to 
this question is “yes”; more than 95 per cent of psychiatric patients wrote 
codable responses to the Twenty Statements Problem. ) 

The crucial operational assumption which underlies the Twenty Statements 
Problem is that scientifically important parts of the self-conception are 
available to awareness and can be put into words. We are primarily con- 
cerned, therefore, with that very important block of “intended” behavior 
which is carried out in socially defined, normatively governed situations. 
This choice of focus does not deny the importance of behavior which is 
“unconsciously determined.” Neither does this emphasis dismiss as unim- 
portant those unquestioned patterns of action which are so deeply imbedded 
in cultural expectations that they rarely come to awareness. 

Nevertheless, it is of scientific interest to develop and to test hypotheses 
which deal primarily with the conscious control of behavior when the popu- 
lation studied is psychiatrically ill and is characterized by disturbed behavior. 
We assume that the behavioral deviations which define various functional 
illnesses are special cases of events and processes which are observable in 
all human social behavior and that the dynamics of pathological behavior, 
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apart from organic and toxic syndromes, are not different in kind from the 
dynamics of other, “normal” behavior, although they obviously differ in 
detail. In addition, we make the assumption that ongoing social and cultural 
events have major consequences in the behavior of normal and psychiatrically 
ill persons alike; the logic of our research, and of psychiatric treatment as 
well, rules out the assumption that basic patterns of personality organization 
and social behavior are immutably set by either bio-physical determinants 
or past experiences. 

We assume, more generally, that one’s self-conception is an internalization 
and organization of identities which significant others have attributed, or 
currently attribute to one, combined in some way with the results of inter- 
actions based on these identities. We also assume, on symbolic interactionist 
premises, that the person sees himself involved in social action and that he 
organizes his behavior symbolically to fit his conceptions of himself, of the 
other actors in the situation, and of the situation in which action takes 
place. If these assumptions hold for psychiatric patients, then differences in 
conception of self will co-occur with differences in behavior, while similarities 
of self-conception will be associated with similarities in behavior. The key 
questions then become: (a) Are there socially relevant behavioral differences 
which correspond to different self-conceptions? (b) If there are, what dimen- 
sions of the self-conception are relevant to predictions about particular kinds 
of behavior? (c) Are there operations which will permit empirically useful 
statements to be made about similarities and differences in patients’ self- 
conceptions? For the purposes of this paper, these three questions may be 
stated as one: Can responses to the Twenty Statements Problem distinguish 
among self-conceptions in ways which are relevant to observable differences 
in the behavior of acutely ill psychiatric patients? By dealing with this 
compound question, this paper proposes a partial answer to the three more 
general questions. 

The hypothesis implicit in the above question is that the responses which 
psychiatric patients give to the Twenty Statements Problem can be sepa- 
rated into meaningfully and reliably different kinds of self-conceptions and 
that these different kinds of self-conceptions are related to differences in 
behavior in the hospital ward setting. Also implicit in the question is the 
expectation that the characteristic ward behavior of patients can be reliably 
differentiated. The discussion of the categorization of self-conceptions will 
precede the discussion of behavioral characterizations of patients. 

It is obvious that an adult might make many hundreds, or indeed, thou- 
sands of statements which identify or describe himself. Twenty statements 
represent a very small fraction of all possible statements that a respondent 
might make. The median number of responses actually given by different 
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groups of patients to the Twenty Statements Problem varied from ten to 
fourteen. This compares with a median of about seventeen statements in 
the replies which have been collected from “normal” adults. The evidence 
at hand indicates that these very small samples of statements about the 
self are nevertheless useful samples, since they permit differentiation among 
persons and reliable predictions about certain aspects of their behavior. 

In view of the unstructured problem which is set before respondents, it is 
noteworthy that responses to the Twenty Statements Problem do not vary 
greatly in form and can be reliably categorized into four rather discrete 

_ groupings along a spectrum of self-identifying references, at different levels 
of abstraction from social experience. The categories are described in another 
publication (3) from a different point of view, and more fully in a manual 
which is available on application to the authors. 

The most concrete level of reference which we distinguish presents the 
self as a physical entity (I am six feet tall, I weigh 170 pounds) or as an 
identity card does (age, sex, home address, eye color, hair color, and the 
like). We designate this class of seli-identifications “A” and relate it theo- 
retically to experiences of self as a concrete organism with at best indirect 
reference to interpersonal transactions. Of course, the capacity to write a 
statement in English, reporting this kind of experience of the self, requires 
a fairly high degree of socialization, and the terms of self-identification are 
certainly consensual and commonly used, but the notion of self reported in 
this concrete class of “A” statements is of a physical organism moving in 
space and time, without reference to, or involvement in, social relations or 
socially consequential action. To write the statement, “I am 28 years old,” 
requires knowledge of a written language, a scheme of counting, an estab- 
lished calendar, and a way of relating personal existence to the passage of 
time; it does not require a relationship with other human beings and social 
institutions in the way that the statement, “I am a student,” does. In the 
frame of reference proposed by G. H. Mead (4), “A” self-identifications 
imply no others, although they certainly present the self as a social object. 

We use the letter “B” to designate statements which abstract institution- 
alized statuses or roles as self-identifying references and therefore imply a 
“generalized other” on an institutional pattern. Examples are: “I am a 
student” (related to some educational organization and through it to others 
in their various statuses in that organization), “I am a Catholic,” “I am 
a father,” “I am a taxpayer.” We also use this category to include state- 
ments which give a status-like form to less clearly institutionalized self- 
references, e.g., “I am a music lover,” “I am a newspaper reader,” “I am a 
whiskey drinker.” “B” statements generally support inference to experience 
of the self as involved in structured interpersonal relations, as governed by 
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a web of rights and duties, as related to others through the mediation of 
internalized norms. 

The “C” category includes statements which abstract characteristic ways 
of acting, feeling, or responding in social interaction. “I am moody some- 
times,” “I like to be with people,” “I am afraid of new things,” “I enjoy 
good music,” “I love my husband,” are examples. The others implicit in this 
kind of statement are not generalized into institutional patterns or abstract 
rules of conduct; rather, other people and other objects appear as individual 
preferences or dislikes or as sources of particularized approval, support, 
agreement, enjoyment, or antagonism. The identities presented in “C” state- 
ments are not bound by institutional contexts but rather are “situation-free” 
personal characteristics which are, nevertheless, normatively governed, and 
communicable in the terms of ordinary discourse. “C” statements have the 
common characteristic that they support inference to an experience of self 
as a person interacting more or less directly with other persons with a 
minimum of institutional mediation, but within normative limits and generally 
toward consensually supported goals. 

We use the letter “D” to designate our fourth category of self-identifying 
statements. The category subsumes statements which abstract social experi- 
ence in terms which imply no particular context, act or attitude of interactive 
consequence, or which so remove the self from interactive commitment as 
to be ambiguous or non-differentiating, e.g., “I hope for the best for all,” 
“T would like to try to be better.” “D” statements support inference to 
experience of the self which transcends human social action or interaction, 
e.g., “I am one with God,” “I am an intelligence;” or which negates personal 
commitment, e.g., “I am just one among billions,” “I am nobody.” The inter- 
nalized others implicit in “D” statements about the self are transcendental 
(“the cosmos” or “mankind”), rather than “generalized” in the Meadian 
sense, and float beyond the possibility of consensual validation or even verifi- 
able communication. 

Although the “D” category is necessarily defined negatively, since it 
subsumes statements which by definition transcend consensual validation, 
it is worth noting that it is mot a residual category in the sense that state- 
ments which do not fall in categories “A,” “B,” or “C” are collected by “D.” 

Viewed together, the “A,” “B,” “C” and “D” categories of self-identifying 
statements represent a spectrum which runs from conceptions of the self as 
a physical structure in time and space (category “A”) through conceptions 
of the self as existing in social structures (category “B”) and as a social 
interactor somewhat abstracted from social structures (category “C”) to 
conceptions of the self abstracted from physical being, from social structure 
and from social interaction (category “D’’). The letters used to designate 
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the categories reflect the logical order of successive abstractions which is 
implicit in this conceptualization, and at the same time avoid any inferences 
about “goodness” or “badness” which more descriptive designations might 
invite. 

In addition to the logical order of abstraction which the categories appear 
to hawe, they can be shown to have a “natural order” as well. To the extent 
that descending order on the page reflects successively “deeper” or “more 
defended” layers of the self-conception, these data also have relevance to 
interésting questions about the organization of self-conceptions which cannot 
be discussed here. Kuhn and McPartland (1) have reported that consensual 
self-identifications (nearly equivalent to the structural “A” and “B” cate- 
gories of this analysis) are consistently listed first on the page, thus are 
more salient than sub-consensual self-identifications (generally equivalent 
to categories “C” and “D”’). This ordering, among normal respondents, tends 
to place every consensual statement before any sub-consensual statement and 
is consistent enough to yield Guttman scales with coefficients of reproducibil- 
ity above .90 in several different replications. Thus, categories “A” and “B” 
taken togéther are prior in order on the page to “C” and “D,” in normal 
populations. This ordering does not appear with equal consistency in the 
responses of psychiatric patients, however, suggesting one kind of “dis- 
turbance” in the self-conceptions of patients. 

Further, the relative ordering of the “A” and “B” categories on the page 
of responses to Twenty Statements Problems is such that “A” statements, 
if any are made, are consistently made early, followed by “B” statements, 
and then, as has been said, by “C” statements. “D” statements are rare in 
normal populations, but when they appear, they usually appear at or near 
the bottom of the list of responses. 

It is obvious that this four-fold categorization of self-identifying state- 
ments does not exhaust the logical possibilities nor the empirically useful 
categorizations of this kind of content. Kuhn (2) has proposed to differentiate 
self-identifications on the basis of references to (a) social groups, (b) ideo- 
logical beliefs, (c) interests, (d) ambitions, and (e) self-evaluations. Still 
other potentially useful schemes of analysis are discussed in the manual 
mentioned earlier. 

We used these four categories to characterize respondents as well as 
responses. During the early work on the first of the two studies reported 
here we speculated that a respondent whose replies fell predominantly in 
the “A” (physicalistic) category might be hypothesized to exist in a “sub- 
social” state of being and, therefore, that his behavior would meet the 
expectations of social situations at a minimal level, or below. We speculated 
further that respondents whose replies fell modally in the “B” category of 
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institutional memberships would behave in socially effective ways and be 
responsive to the role requirements under which they found themselves. 
Using the same line of reasoning, we speculated that persons whose responses 
fell modally in the “C” category of “situation-free” self-identifications would 
be freer and more variable in behavior than those whose responses fell in 
the “A” or “B” modes; and that persons whose responses fell in the “D” 
mode would be so free and variable i.: their behavior that they would fre- 
quently violate the norms o* the situations in which they found themselves, 
behaving in bizarre and extravagant ways. 

We treated these speculations about the self as hypotheses in the first 
study reported here. The replication, of course, took the findings of the first 
study as its hypotheses. 

There are two important comments to be made about the use of modal 
categories of responses to characterize respondents. The first is a conceptual 
comment, the second is empirical. 

Given the notion of the self-conception as an organization and internal- 
ization of past and current social experience, it follows that a marked shift 
in the social experiences of a person will exert a pressure toward reconceptual- 
ization of the self. This reconceptualization might deal only with the content 
of self-identifications, a change, for example, from “I am engaged” to “I am 
a married woman.” In more radical experiential shifts, or with major changes 
in behavior of the kind involved in psychiatric hospitalization and treatment, 
one might look for more radical changes in conception of self, changes 
in organization and levels of abstraction as well as in content. Of course, 
one would expect that stable patterns of social experience would be accom- 
panied by correlative stability of self-conception in both form and content. 
We have evidence, to be presented in another paper, which indicates that 
these propositions are essentially correct. The point is that the conception 
of self reported at a given time is probably more accurately interpreted as 
evidence about a state of being and a set of experiences of the self at that 
time than as an irreversible trend of personality. Thus, when we use modal 
categories of response to differentiate groups of patients we assume that 
these modes are influenced by the run of recent social experiences, as inter- 
nalized and conceptualized by respondents, and taat they will change as 
experiences and behavior change. 

As to the empirical properties of modal categories of response, we have 
found that about nine patients in ten write responses which show a clear 
mode in some one category, that is, they made at least one more statement 
in some one category than in any other. The remaining ten per cent either 
tied in two categories or gave so few responses that the mode was obviously 
unreliable. These few respondents, nevertheless, were categorized by mode 
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when there was one, or in the more “distinctive” category involved in a tie; 
in “A” or “D” if one of these was tied with “B” or “C” and in “D” if that 
category was tied with “A.” The rationale is that more unusual responses 
should receive greater weight in analysis. 

The reliability of categorization was high both in the original study and 
in the replication. For a sample of 60 respondents three independent coders 
agreed on more than 97 per cent of responses, and on the modal categoriza- 
tion of every respondent. 

The operational meaning of the modal category as a characterization of 
respondents can be made clearer, perhaps, by a fairly simple line of sta- 
tistical reasoning. The power of a mode to characterize a distribution increases 
as the modal category exceeds the next most frequent category by a greater 
number or proportion of items. For the 100 patients in the first of the 
two studies reported here, there were a total of 1146 responses written to 
the “Who am I?” question (a mean response total of 11.46 per respondent). 
Of these responses, 766 fell into the modal categories of the patients making 
them (.67 of the total) and 252 fell into the next most frequent category 
(.22 of the total). Thus, on the average, the modal category exceeded the 
next most frequent by 5.12 responses; the modal category was, on the 
average, three times as frequent as the next most frequent category of 
response. This degree of concentration of responses in modal categories 
appears to justify the use of modes of response to characterize respondents. 

The characteristic level of ward behavior of patients was defined differently 
in the two studies because of differences in the ward procedures of the two 
hospitals. In the first study, we used accounts of ward behavior which were 
written by nurses and student nurses. These notes were routinely entered 
on the charts of every patient every four hours of the waking day. The 
notes reported instances of grossly disturbed behavior as well as reports of 
more conventional activities. The reports were made systematically, but 
were written by different persons at different times, so they may be supposed 
to vary somewhat while the behavior described remained the same. Again, 
behavioral reports of this kind may at times employ the same words for 
quite varied behaviors. Nevertheless, the reports used were written by per- 
sons familiar with the behavior of psychiatric patients and, therefore, pro- 
vided a workable basis for generalized descriptions of patients’ behavior. 

Another problem in using these accounts of ward behavior as a criterion 
variable arose from the fact that patients in this hospital often receive 
drugs which are intended to have marked effects on behavior. Moreover, 
the ward setting is itself a source of variation in behavior, provoking more 
activity than usual from some patients, reducing the behavioral output 
of others. We made no attempt to control such factors in this study. 
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We took every note written about each patient in our sample of 100 
for seven days immediately following completion of the Twenty Statements 
Problem. Since some patients left the hospital for short periods on passes, 
there was some variation in the number of entries available for different 
patients. The usual number of separate entries was 28; the smallest number 
was twelve. The notes were written in rather standard language, except 
when unusual events took place. In these cases, the notes gave a descriptive 
account of what happened. 

These notes were readily and reliably categorized, so that we were able 
to identify the behavioral style which characterized each patient during the 
week in question. When a patient was described most of the time as “‘with- 
drawn” or “seclusive,” as “not participating well” or the like, he was char- 
acterized as “withdrawn” in his ward behavior. Nine patients in our sample 
of 100 fell into this category. When a patient was modally described as 
“cooperative when asked,” as “pleasant on approach but not initiating,” or 
as “watching others (in recreation for example) but not participating,” he 
was characterized as “pleasant.” This level of interaction was reported for 
37 patients. 

Thirty patients were described in a plurality of ward notes as “socializing 
well,” as “taking an active part” in ward activities, or in other ways reported 
behaving within the limits of ordinary social expectations. These patients were 
characterized as “socializing well” in our analysis. 

When the ward notes regularly reported that a patient was demanding, 
hostile, restless, or unruly, he was characterized as “restless.” Nine patients 
fell into this group. 

The most extreme forms of deviant behavior were described in some 
detail in ward notes. Since explosive or bizarre behavior is likely to receive 
extra weight in clinical thinking, extravagant behavior is also given great 
weight in the ward social system, by both patients and staff. In order to 
reflect these facts about ward society, however crudely, we gave double 
weight to instances of bizarre and “disturbed” behavior in making our char- 
acterizations of patients’ behavior. With this adjustment, 15 patients fell 
into the class of extravagant behaviors. 

In the replication study, the behavioral characterization of patients was 
made in the same terms used in the original research: patients were reported 
to be withdrawn (five patients), pleasant on approach (29 patients), social- 
izing well (56 patients), restless (26 patients) and extravagant (four pa- 
tients). Since no regular behavioral notes were available in this state hos- 
pital, it was necessary to characterize the behavior of patients by interview- 
ing the ward personnel who had daily dealings with them. The interviews 
were focused on the behavior characterizing each patient in the study during 
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the week immediately following the administration of the Twenty Statements 
Problem. Since each ward had at least two psychiatric technicians who 
worked with the patients every day, it was possible to take account of 
possible personal bias in the ward staff’s assessment of patients’ behavior. 

These interviews resulted in complete agreement, as far as placement 
on the behavioral scale used here was concerned, among the technicians who 
worked with 106 of the 122 patients involved in the study. In five cases, 
three technicians agreed about a patient’s behavior while another disagreed. 
In six cases, two agreed while a third disagreed. These cases were assigned 
to the behavioral level corresponding to the majority opinion. In five other 
cases, either two or four technicians divided equally on their assessment of 
a patient’s behavioral level. In these cases, the tie was broken arbitrarily 
in favor of the more deviant behavioral characterization. 


FINDINGS 


We derived four rather straightforward specific hypotheses from our 
speculations about the implications of our categories for social involvement 
and the normative government of behavior. Collectively, the hypotheses 
represent tests of the general proposition that the self-conceptions of people 
give organization and guidance to their behavior; individually they provide 


tentative answers to the more specific questions: “What, if any, are the 
properties of the self-conception which are useful in understanding patholog- 
ically deviant behavior?” 1 

We hypothesized: 1. That persons whose responses to the Twenty State- 
ments Problem fall modally into the “A” category (physicalistic) will have 
little to guide or motivate socially interactive behavior and thus will be 
“withdrawn” or under-active on the ward. 

We hypothesized: 2. That persons whose self-conceptions are dominated 
by positions in socially defined situations (“B” modes) will behave in 
“socially acceptable” ways on the ward. Moreover, because of the loss of 
role-connected behavior which hospitalization brings, we hypothesized that 
these persons would frequently show fairly low levels of interaction implied 
in the description, “pleasant on approach but not initiating,” as well as of 
the socially more effective behavior described as “socializing well.” 

Closely related to hypothesis 2 is hypothesis 3: That persons whose con- 
ceptions of self depend on styles of acting without reference to particular 
social situations (“C” modes) will be somewhat “freer” in behavior on the 
ward than either “A” or “B” categories. Thus we hypothesized that this 
group would be described as “socializing well” or, because of rather loose 
involvement in the normative structure of the ward setting, would be “some- 
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what troublesoine,” “restless,” “demanding,” or “non-cooperating” in ward 
procedures. 

Last in this series of hypotheses which relate ward behavior to different 
ways of conceiving of the self was the proposition that: 4. Persons who make 
a modal number of statements in the “D” category will transcend the norms 
and behave on the ward in bizarre, unruly, extravagant or perhaps destructive 
ways. But here again, as in other hypotheses, therapeutic effort and the 
pressure of the ward organization toward socially acceptable behavior led to 
modification of the hypothesis so that persons in the “D” category were 
expected to behave in “somewhat troublesome” or “restless” ways as well. 

Table 1 shows the results of cross-tabulation of modes of self-conception 
and characteristic behavior on the wards of the small hospital, which em- 


TABLE 1 


The Association Between Modes of Self-Conception and Ward Behavior of Newly 
Admitted Patients in a Small, Active Treatment Psychiatric Hospital 


Mopat Warp BEHAVIOR 





Modes of Socializing 
Self-Conception Withdrawn Pleasant Well Restless Extravagant Total 
A 11 3 0 21 
B 9 5 0 15 
Cc 9 14 31 
D 8 8 11 33 
Total 37 30 15 100 








phasized intensive treatment. Small frequencies in some cells made it desir- 
able to collapse the “withdrawn” and “pleasant” columns, yielding a class 
of “too little behavior” judged by the norms of the ward. Similarly, the 
“restless” and “extravagant” columns were collapsed into a class of “too 
much behavior” in the ward setting. The “socializing well” column was 
retained. The resulting table yields a chi-squared of 25.65 with six degrees 
of freedom, P<.001. 

Table 2 shows data from the replication study, conducted in a state hos- 
pital with less pressure toward intensive treatment, with a longer average 
stay, and with different admission regulations, so that more deteriorated 
alcoholics, more patients with brain syndromes, and more long-term psy- 
chotics may be in the sample. With the same combination of columns as in 
Table 1, the table yields a chi-square of 35.59, P<.001. 

Table 3 is a combination of Tables 1 and 2, and is presented to bring 
all available evidence to bear on the specific hypotheses about direction of 
deviation of patients in the four modes. 
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TABLE 2 


The Association of Modes of Self-Conception and Ward Behavior 
of Newly Admitted Patients in a State Mental Hospital 


Mopat Warp BEHAVIOR 





Modes of Socializing 
Self-Conception Withdrawn Pleasant Well 

A 3 8 6 2 20 

B 1 11 30 0 46 

fe 3 14 1 24 

D 7 6 32 

Total 29 56 5 122 


Restless Extravagant Total 








Hypotheses 1 and 2, relating “A” and “B” modes to deviation toward 
“too little behavior” in the ward situation, are strongly supported by the 
data; .87 of the “A” deviations are in the hypothesized direction, as are .81 
of “B” deviations. Hypothesis 4, relating “D” modes to deviation toward 
“too much behavior,” is sustained, although less strongly: .67 of deviations 
are in the hypothesized direction. Hypothesis 3, relating ““C” modes to “too 
much behavior,” fails to be confirmed; patients with this mode of response 
who deviate from ward behavioral norms are as likely to deviate toward 


too much behavior as toward too little. This result is due largely to the 
data from the small, municipally supported hospital, as inspection of tables 
1 and 2 will show (11 contradicting cases out of 14). It should be pointed 
out that this hospital regularly uses tranquilizing drugs to control problematic 
behavior on the wards, and that there is considerable likelihood that the 
low levels of behavioral output observed in this group of patients may be 
due to the effects of these drugs, prescribed in generous amounts' to patients 


TABLE 3 


The Association Between Modes of Self-Conception and Deviant Ward Behavior 
Among Newly Admitted Patients in Two Psychiatric Hospitals 


Mopat Warp BEHAVIOR 





Modes of “Too Little” “Too Much” 
Self-Conception Behavior Behavior 
A 28 4 
B 21 5 
cS 14 13 
D 17 34 
Total 80 56 








Chi-square—30.60 
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who are serious management problems without them. The definitive decision 
on this line of speculation may come from research now under way. 

It is worth noting that the distributions of modes of self-identification in 
the patient populations of the two hospitals confirm the conclusions of 
McPartland and Cumming’s paper (3) on the relation of social class to 
self-conception and psychiatric illness. They report high incidence of “B” 
modes among middle-class adults, high proportions of “C” modes among 
lower-class respondents. The patient population of the small, acute-treatment 
center is drawn, by the eligibility rules of the hospital, from among the 
medically indigent, i.e., from lower socio-economic levels. The patient popu- 
lation of the state hospital is drawn, in the nature of the case, from a wider 
socio-economic range. The populations of the two hospitals differ in the 
proportion of “B” modes (.15 in the one, .38 in the other), in the direction 
which would have been predicted on the basis of the socio-economic origins 
of the respective populations. The difference in the proportion of “B” modes 
is significant beyond the .02 level (two-tailed test). The difference in the 
proportion of “C” modes in the two hospitals (.31 in the municipal hospital, 
.20 in the state hospital) confirms Cumming and McPartland’s findings 
beyond the .05 level of significance. 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


It seems desirable to warn against inference from our findings. We have 
no direct evidence that any kinds of self-conceptions, as we differentiate 
them, correspond to any proneness to psychiatric illness in persons outside 
a psychiatric hospital. We are inclined, on theoretical grounds and on the 
basis of fragmentary evidence, to think that the so-called “psychotic break” 
which results in hospitalization involves changes in both social participation 
and in conception of self. Therefore, we do not think that information about 
the self-conception alone will support predictions about the incidence of 
behavioral disturbance, but only about its character if disturbance occurs. 

This research is addressed to a rather simple issue: “Can differences in 
people’s reports of self-conception be used to predict behavior in realistic 
social situations?” The results of these two studies indicate that the self- 
conception, defined by the operations we use, can support predictions which 
are sufficiently precise for useful application to ward management in psy- 
chiatric hospitals. At the same time, the evidence presents features which 
indicate revision of our originally rather crude formulation of the relation- 
ship between different conceptions of self and behavioral differences, 
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SUMMARY 


This paper reports the results of a study of the relation of patients’ 
reported conceptions of self to their behavioral characteristics in a psychi- 
atric treatment setting, and its replication in a markedly different hospital. 
Both studies find that self-conceptions, as reported in writing in response 
to the question, “Who am I?” are reliably related to different levels of ward 
behavior and to the occurrence of grossly disturbed actions as well. The 
studies use the analyses of different kinds of self-conceptions to bring these 
findings into relationship with the theoretical notions of symbolic interaction. 
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Rebellion, Conformity, and Parental Religious Ideologies * 


SNELL Putney, San Jose State College, 
RussELL Mippieton, Florida State University 


Many authors have commented on a tendency for society to become in- 
creasingly secularized. They have asserted that there has been a decline in 
supernaturalism, that religion no longer permeates everyday affairs (21, p. 
303; 17; 4, pp. 542-543; 12, pp. 704, 709; 11). On the other hand, several 
authors have maintained that there has been a long-term or at least a post- 
war increase or resurgence of religious interest in the United States (3, 8, 
15, 18, 9, 7). Most authorities do agree, however, that the religious ideologies 
of the American people are in a state of flux.” 

Under such circumstances, it might be expected that children would often 
rebel against the religious beliefs of their parents. Yet the relation of the 
religious beliefs of children to those of their parents has hardly been studied 
in a systematic way. One of the very few studies to touch on the problem 
was conducted by Allport, Gillespie, and Young (2) among Harvard and 
Radcliffe students. Of 200 students who reported that they had been brought 
up in Protestant homes, 25 per cent had become irreligious, 14 per cent 
believed that a new type of religion was needed, 19 per cent had shifted to 
a liberal form of Christianity, such as Unitarianism or ethical but non-theo- 
logical Christianity, and only 42 per cent had remained in the tradition in 
which they were reared. There was a tendency also for the students to regard 
their religious faith as being “less firm” than that of their fathers or mothers. 

The present study was undertaken, first, to investigate the extent of re- 
bellion from and conformity to parental religious beliefs among a somewhat 
broader sample of college and university students, second, to consider some 
of the sources of influence on the students, and, third, to explore social and 
personality differences between those who rebel from and those who conform 
to their parents’ religious beliefs. 


METHODS 


The data for this study were obtained by means of anonymous question- 
naires administered to approximately 1,200 students enrolled in social science 


1 We are indebted to the Florida State University Research Council for financial support 
of this study. 

2 A dissenting view is that of Lipset (13), who believes that there has been a tendency 
neither toward greater secularization nor toward greater religiosity in American society. 
He does recognize, however, a slight post-war increase in religious interest. 
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courses at 13 colleges and universities. Among the institutions were small 
liberal arts colleges, teachers’ colleges, and large universities; some of the 
institutions were private, others were state supported. Approximately half 
of the students were attending colleges located in New York, New Jersey, or 
Pennsylvania. The other half were enrolled at colleges in Florida, Georgia, 
and Alabama. In order to simplify the analysis and eliminate other dimensions 
of variation, adherents to non-Christian faiths—primarily Jews—were elim- 
inated from the sample, leaving a total of 1,088 cases. Approximately 70 per 
cent of these 1,088 students identified themselves as Protestant, 24 per cent 
as Roman Catholic, 1 per cent as Eastern Orthodox, and 5 per cent as sub- 
scribing to no religious faith. The students were primarily of middle-class 
background, with three-fourths of the parents employed in white-collar oc- 
cupations and only one-fourth in blue-collar occupations. 

College students cannot, of course, be considered representative of the 
general population, and one should be cautious about how the findings are 
generalized. The college population, however, is of particular interest in this 
study, because religious rebellion is probably more pronounced among college 
students than among most other population groups. Limiting the study to 
college students presumably facilitated obtaining a larger number of religious 
skeptics and rebels from parental views than would have been found in a 
sample of the same size drawn from the general population. Even with col- 
lege students and a sample size of 1,088, some theoretically important cate- 
gories had very few representatives. For example, there were only twelve cases 
in which both parents were religious skeptics and the student was a Christian. 

To determine their ideological position, the students were asked to check 
the one response below which best described their religious beliefs: 

. Iam sure there is no God. 

. Although one can never be certain, I believe there is no God. 

. I find it impossible to decide whether or not I believe in God. 

. I believe in God, but as an impersonal force not concerned with individuals. 


e. I believe in a God to whom one may pray for help, but I do not believe that 
every word of the Bible should be accepted as literal truth. 


f. I believe in a God to whom one may pray for help, and I believe that all of the 
Bible is divinely inspired and is literally true. 


Those who checked responses a or 5 were classified as atheists; those who 
checked c, agnostics; and those who checked d, deists. For some purposes 
of analysis in this paper these three positions are combined and designated 
as skeptic, since the existence of a personal god is denied by each. Both 
response e and response f represent Christian positions, but they differ on 
whether or not a literal interpretation of the Bible is accepted. Other studies 
(5, 6) have indicated that this issue constitutes one of the better indices of 
religious conservatism—or, as applied to Protestants, of fundamentalism. 
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Thus those who checked response e are designated as modernist Christians; 
those who checked response f, conservative Christians. 

The students were also asked how they thought their mothers and fathers 
would, or would have, answered the same question relating to religious ide- 
ologies. Of course, some of the students may have been mistaken about their 
parents’ positions, but it is the student’s perception—right or wrong—of 
his parents’ views which is of most significance in a study of religious rebel- 
lion and conformity. 

In the examination of correlates of rebellion from and conformity to 
parental religious beliefs, a number of scales were utilized, measuring au- 
thoritarianism (1, 19), status concern (10), anomia (19), conservatism (14), 
and socio-economic status (20). Each of the personality scales was dichoto- 
mized at the center point of the theoretical range. The Vaughan socio-eco- 
nomic status scale was dichotomized between scale scores 9 and 10. The cut 
point for dichotomizing size of community was set at 250,000. 

Statistical significance of the findings was determined by the computation 
of the chi square test of independence. 


FINDINGS 


The religious ideologies with which the students identified themselves and 
those which they attributed to their mothers and fathers did not differ greatly. 
The distribution of each group among the various religious ideologies is shown 
in Table 1. In every group—fathers, mothers, male students, and female 
students—those accepting the modernist Christian viewpoint make up ap- 


TABLE 1 
Religious Ideology of Students and Parents 





Per Cent Subscribing to Ideology 





Female Male Both Total 
Ideology Mothers Students Fathers Students Parents Students * 


Atheist | 1.0 2.6 4.2 1.8 2.6 
Agnostic 1.0 2.8 3.2 6.8 2.1 4.8 
Deist , 3.3 9.0 6.8 5.7 5.1 
Modernist Christian 48.0 55.8 50.4 57.3 49.2 56.5 
Conservative Christian 47.6 37.1 34.8 24.9 41.2 31.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number of cases 1088 634 1088 454 2176 








* Since sex differences are important, the means of the percentages for female and male 
students have been used in the “Total Students” column, thereby giving male and female 
students equal weight despite the preponderance of female students in the sample. This 
procedure was not necessary with the parents, because the sexes were equally represented. 
The percentages in the “Both Parents” column may thus be directly compared with the 
percentages in the “Total Students” Column. 
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proximately half of the total. Those accepting the conservative Christian 
viewpoint are by far the next largest group, followed by much smaller num- 
bers of deists, agnostics, and atheists. Male students are more likely to be 
modernists, deists, agnostics, or atheists than are female students, and vir- 
tually the same pattern of sex differences is attributed to the parents. Fe- 
males, on the other hand, are more likely than males to be conservatives. 
Students, as compared with their parents, are more likely to be modernists, 
agnostics, or atheists and less likely to be conservatives. The proportions in 
the deist category are approximately equal. 

These indications that students tend to take a somewhat less orthodox or 
less religious position than do their parents do not, of course, reveal whether 
the differences between students and parents are a product of a general social 
trend away from the conservative religious ideologies or whether they are a 
product of a tendency for people to be more liberal or skeptical during certain 
periods of their lives and more conservative during others. Probably both 
factors are involved to some degree, but the question of the relative influence 
of each must be left for another investigation. 

The differences between students and their own parents are actually greater 
than the data of Table 1 might seem to indicate, for individual changes in 
opposite directions are cancelled out in such gross tabulations. Even when 
both parents agree in ideological positions, 17.8 per cent of the students dis- 
agree with their parents. Many of these disagreements are relatively minor, 
as, for example, the disagreement between conservatives and modernists or 
between atheists and agnostics. In 8.2 per cent of the cases, however, there 
is a major disagreement between the students and the parents, involving 
adherence to a Christian ideology on the one side and to a skeptic ideology 
on the other side. About 12.0 per cent of the male students and 5.5 per cent 
of the female students are in such radical disagreement with their parents. 
This greater tendency for the males to be in radical disagreement with parents 
is significant beyond the .001 level. 

However, most students, and especially the female students, conform to 
the religious ideology of their parents when their parents agree with each 
other. As shown in Table 2, this tendency is present regardless of the specific 
ideology to which the parents subscribe and is significant beyond the .001 
level. When both parents are skeptics, a majority of the students are skeptics; 
when both parents are modernists, a majority of the students are modern- 
ists; and when both parents are conservative, a majority of the students are 
conservative. 

Another factor, however, also operates. The students are more likely to 
conform to the views of their parents when the views of the parents conform 
to what appears to be the modal religious ideology of middle-class American 
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TABLE 2 
Religious Ideology of Students, by Ideology of Parents when Parents are in Agreement * 





Per Cent of Students with Ideology 
Ideology of 
Agreeing Modernist Conservative 
Parents N 








Skeptic ** 37 67 .6 29.7 2.7 100.0 
Modernist Christian 424 7.3 89.4 3.3 100.0 
Conservative Christian 354 5.4 17.8 76.8 100.0 
Total 815 9.2 55.6 35.2 100.0 


x? = 635.0 4 df. p< .001. 

* Percentages are italicized for those cases in which there is conformity between the 
ideology of students and parents. 

** Skeptic includes all those who do not believe in a personal god, i.e., atheists, agnostics, 
deists, etc. 





society—the modernist Christian position. They are least likely to conform 
to the views of their parents when those views deviate most from this mode, 
that is, when the parents are skeptics. When the parents take the conserva- 
tive position, which is neither the mode nor the greatest deviation from it, 
the tendency of the students to conform to the parental ideology is also inter- 
mediate. Thus the students tend to conform first of all to the ideology of 
their parents and secondarily to the dominant ideology of the society around 
them. 

This secondary conformance to society can also be seen by shifting the 
focus to those students who do not conform to a religious ideology shared 
by their parents. There is a slight tendency for such students to move toward 
the mode: 53.1 per cent take a position closer to the mode than that of their 
parents, whereas 46.9 per cent take a position further from the mode. This 
tendency is not, however, statistically significant. Probably this tendency 
toward the modal position is not more marked simply because conventionally 
inclined students whose parents agree on religious ideology tend to express 
their conventionality by accepting the parents’ ideology. 

When the parents disagree with each other, however, the conventionally 
minded student has no single parental ideology that he can accept. Thus, 
when the parents disagree, we would expect to find a stronger tendency for 
the student to incline toward the modal modernist Christian ideology. The 
data in Table 3 confirm this expectation. Nearly two-thirds of the students 
whose parents disagree incline toward that parent whose position is nearest the 
modal ideology. This tendency is significant beyond the .001 level, and it 
differs very little between males and females. 

In a similar vein, when parents disagree to the extent that one parent is 
a Christian and the other a skeptic, 74.1 per cent of the students become 
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TABLE 3 
Relation to Modal Ideology of Students Whose Parents Disagree * 





Per Cent of Students 





Closer to Closer to 
Parent Who Parent Who 
Is Nearer Is Further 
Sex N to Mode from Mode Total (P) 
Make students 129 62.1 38.8 100.0 <.02 
Female students 156 65.4 34.6 100.0 <.001 


Total 285 63.5 36.5 160.0 <.001 








‘ 
2 


*The modernist position is the modal view. Modality is conceptualized along a scale 
from modernist t» conservative to deist to agnostic to atheist. 


Christians and only 25.9 per cent become skeptics. This tendency toward 
conventionality is also significant beyond the .001 level. 

It should be emphasized, however, that it is the modal position—the mod- 
ernist—toward which the students move, not the traditionally most orthodox 
position—the conservative. Only 51.3 per cent of the students took a position 
closer to that of the more orthodox parent, whereas 48.7 per cent took a 
position closer to the less orthodox. Neither males nor females show a sig- 
nificant tendency to incline toward the more orthodox of disagreeing parents. 
As was noted in Table 3, however, they do show a significant tendency to 
agree with the parent who is closer to the modal position. 

Neither parent exerts a predominant influence over the child. As is in- 
dicated in the bottom part of Table 4, there is a slight tendency, when the 


TABLE 4 
Orthodoxy of Students Whose Parents Disagree, by Sex and Orthodoxy of Parent 





Per Cent of Students 





Student Closer Student Closer 
to Father’s to Mother's 
Position Position 
on Orthodoxy on Orthodoxy 
Continuum Continuum 





Father less orthodox parent 
Male students 48 .6 51. 
Female students 48.1 51. 
Total 48.4 51. 
Mother less orthodox parent 
Male students 22.2 77. 
Female students . 47.6 52. 
Total 35.9 64. 
Total 
Male students 45.0 
Female students 48.1 
Grand total 46.7 
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parents disagree, for the student, whether male or female, to be closer to the 
mother along the orthodoxy continuum than to the father. This difference 
is not significant, however. Moreover, it is not clear whether the students 
were inclining to the position of the mother per se or to certain ideological 
positions which the mother is more likely to take than the father. When 
data are examined in terms of which parent is less orthodox (the upper part 
of Table 4), there proves to be little difference in the relative influence of 
the mother and father. This finding may be due to the fact that the possible 
greater influence of the mother is cancelled out by her greater tendency to 
adhere to the conservative position. Only in the case of male students from 
families where the mother is the less orthodox parent do the differences reach 
significance, and this is a very small group. 

But when the data were sorted along the scale of “modality” rather than 
along the continuum of orthodoxy, markedly different results were obtained. 
The tendency to incline toward the position of the mother along this scale 
was significant at the .05 level, as is seen at the bottom of Table 5. 

Examining the data according to which parent was closer to the modal 
position revealed that, in every instance, a majority of students whose parents 
disagree incline toward the parent closer to the mode. This is true regardless 
of whether it is the mother or the father, and regardless of the sex of the 


student. These tendencies to agree more closely with the parent who is closer 


TABLE 5 


Relation to Modal Ideology of Students Whose Parents Disagree, 
by Sex and Modality of Parent 





Per Cent of Students 





Student Student 
loser Closer 
to Father’s to Mother’s 
Position Position 
along along 
Modality Modality 
N Scale Scale 





Mother closer to modal position 
Male students 74 28.4 71.6 
Female students 82 22.0 78.0 
Total 25.0 75.0 
Father closer to modal position 
Male students 69.1 30.9 
Female students 64.9 35.1 
Total 66.7 33.3 
Total 
Male students 45.7 54.3 
Female students 42.3 57.7 
Grand total 43.9 56.1 
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to the mode are all significant beyond the .02 level, and in most cases beyond 
the .001 level. 

There are indications that the mother may exert more influence than the 
father. The minority of students who incline toward the parent who is further 
from the mode is always larger when it is the mother who is less conventional. 
This trend, however, is not statistically significant. 

The influence of the mother is seen a bit more clearly when only the dis- 
agreements between modernist and conservative Christian parents are con- 
sidered. A majority of the students of one modernist and one conservative 
parent become modernists. When the mother is the modernist, however, 83.3 
per cent of the students become modernist, whereas only 52.6 per cent of 
the students accept this position when it is held by the father. The tendency 
of more students to adopt the modernist position when it is held by the mother 
than when it is held by the father is significant beyond the .05 level. 

In general, then, the religious ideology of the student is influenced by 
three sets of factors: the tendency to conform to the parents when they agree, 
the tendency to incline toward the parent whose position is closest to the 
mode when parents disagree, and the tendency to incline more to the position 
of the mother when the parents disagree. The influence of agreeing parents 
seems to be most marked, the tendency to move toward conformance to the 
social mode is somewhat less so, and the tendency to move toward the position 
of the mother is the weakest of the three. 

The final problem of the present study involves the examination of whether 
Christians and skeptics, and those who rebel and those who conform to 
parental beliefs, differ in selected personality traits and social characteris- 
tics. The results are summarized in Table 6. The students are divided into 
four groups: “conformist Christians,” who are Christian children of Christian 
parents; “rebel Christians,” who are Christian children of skeptic parents; 
“rebel skeptics,” who are skeptic children of Christian parents; and “con- 
formist skeptics,” who are skeptic children of skeptic parents. The effects 
of rebellion and of ideological position can thus be partialed out and examined 
separately, although, despite a relatively large sample size, the group of rebel 
Christians is very small. 

On authoritarianism, skeptics (rebel or conformist) score lower than 
Christians (rebel or conformist). This tendency is significant at the .01 level 
and is in line with our previous finding of a high degree of association between 
religious orthodoxy and authoritarianism. Also, among the Christian stu- 
dents, those who are rebelling from skeptic parents score lower on authori- 
tarianism than do those who are merely conforming to their parents’ views. 
The same tendency for rebels to be less authoritarian than conformists is 
present for skeptic students. 
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TABLE 6 
Correlates of Rebellion from and Conformity to Parental Religious Beliefs 





Per Cent of Cases 





Conformist Rebel Conformist 
Christian Christian Skeptic 
(Parents (Parents (Parents 
Christian Skeptic, Christian, Skeptic, 
Students Students Students Students 
Correlates Christian) Christian) Skeptic) Skeptic) 
High in authoritarianism 29.5 25.0 11.6 16.0 
High in status concern 63.9 75.0 54.5 64.0 
High in anomia 8.2 16.7 15.2 16. 
High in conservatism 13.6 0 3.0 16. 
Non-southern (vs. southern) 51.7 50.0 65 2 52. 
Male (vs. female) 38.4 33.3 65.1 72.0 
Freshman (vs. upperclassman) 44.6 50.0 34.9 26.1 
Large city (vs. small city) 54.2 25.0 55.4 60.0 
High in socio-economic status 66.4 100.0 65.2 64.0 
Number of cases 850 12 66 25 








* Because of small expected frequencies in some cells, the approximation to the chi 
square distribution is not assured. 


On status concern and anomia, the four groups show some variation, but 


the differences do not reach statistical significance. On the conservatism 
scale, conformists (Christian or skeptic) are found more conservative than 
rebels (Christian or skeptic), as might be expected. However, low expected 
frequencies in two of the eight cells make the approximation to the chi square 
distribution uncertain. 

Turning to social characteristics, we find that females are more likely than 
males to be Christians (rebel or conformist) and that males are more likely 
than females to be skeptics (rebel or conformist). This tendency is significant 
at the .001 level and is consistent with our earlier findings (16) that females 
tend to score higher on a religious orthodoxy scale. 

The four groups did not differ significantly in their association with the 
four other social characteristics utilized: region, year in college, size of city 
of residence, and socio-economic status. Many of the differences and the 
directions which they take are highly suggestive and seem to deserve further 
exploration. 

The data in Table 6 lend some support to the contention that in some 
respects Christians are alike, regardless of whether they are rebelling from 
or conforming to parental beliefs, and in some respects rebels are alike, re- 
gardless of whether they have rebelled toward or away from religion. That 
the picture is not clearer is due in large part to the very small number of 
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cases for some of the categories—a deficiency which can be remedied only 
through utilizing a larger sample in a future study. 


SUMMARY 


The religious convictions of 1,088 college and university students were 
analyzed in relation to the convictions which they attributed to their parents, 
and in relation to certain personal and social characteristics. Three distinct 
types of relationships were found between the convictions of the students and 
those they attributed to their parents: the students tended to conform to a 
religious ideology held jointly by their parents; when the parents disagreed 
with each other the students inclined toward the parent who was closest to 
the modal position; and the students also inclined toward the position of the 
mother when the parents disagreed. The first of these relationships was most 
marked, the second intermediate, the third least marked. Christian students, 
whether of Christian or skeptical parents, were predominately female. Rebel 
students, whether rebelling against Christian or skeptical parents, tended 
to score lower on conservatism than conformist students. Christian students, 
whether rebel or conformist, scored higher on authoritarianism than skeptic 
students. Thus some factors seem to be associated with religious ideology in- 
dependent of conformance or rebellion, some factors seem to be associated 


with conformance or rebellion independent of religious ideology, and some 


factors seem to be associated with both religious ideology and conformance 
or rebellion. 
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A Conceptual Framework and Some Empirical Data 
Regarding Comparisons of Social Rewards 


Martin Patcuen,! Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, 
The University of Michigan 


A number of investigations, including the wartime researches reported 
in the American Soldier volumes, have made it clear that people’s aspirations, 
satisfactions, and self-evaluations are determined not so much by their 
objective position as by their standing relative to specific persons with whom 
they compare (1, 5, 6, 8, 9). These findings raise general questions about 
what determines how an individual will react to a given comparison—e.g., 
whether with satisfaction or with dissatisfaction. They also raise general 
questions about what determines the choice of specific comparisons from 
among a number of possible alternatives. 

Festinger (3) and Davis (2) have presented formal theoretical analyses 
of the comparison process. Davis states that he has not attempted to derive 
the formal relations between his theory and that of Festinger, though he 
suggests that his theory treats comparisons “where perceptions and evalua- 
tions are unambigous” while Festinger’s theory treats comparisons “where 
perceptions and evaluations are ambiguous” (2, p. 282). 

The present paper points out what appear to be serious weaknesses in 
Davis’s formulation of comparison phenomena. A conceptual approach to the 
comparison process will be outlined which is intended to be more general 
than either the Davis or Festinger formulation. This conceptual approach 
will treat comparisons in terms closely related to the theory of dissonance 
proposed by Festinger (4). Our consideration of what determines the choice 
of comparisons will, in turn, suggest some implications for dissonance theory. 
Data relevant to these theoretical ideas, from a study of wage comparisons 
made by workers in an oil refinery, will be presented. 


1 The research reported here is part of a larger study conducted by the Organizational 
Behavior and Change Programs of the Survey Research Center. The author is indebted 
to Dr. Carol Slater for many useful comments and suggestions during the formulation of 
the research theory and operations and for a critical reading of an earlier draft of this 
paper. This paper has also benefited from critical readings of the earlier draft by Dr. 
Arnold S. Tannenbaum and Dr. Donald C. Pelz. The study was under the general super- 
vision of Dr. Floyd C. Mann who played an important part in making the research pos- 
sible. Most of the data and ideas presented here are part of a doctoral dissertation (7) 
submitted to the University of Michigan in August 1959. The members of the doctoral 
committee, especially Dr. Theodore M. Newcomb, chairman, contributed useful criticisms 
of and suggestions for the research. 
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COMPARISONS OF SOCIAL REWARDS 


SOME THEORETICAL IDEAS 
The Subjective Meaning of Given Comparisons 


Davis divides comparisons into those made with members of an “in-group” 
(same marital status, same education, etc.) and those made with members 
of an “out-group” (2, p. 283ff.). The meaning of comparisons to those in 
an in-group is clear. For example, as Davis points out, those who are deprived 
with respect to some social reward, and who compare to someone in the same 
in-group who is not deprived, will experience feelings of relative deprivation 
and, presumably, dissatisfaction. However, the meaning of comparisons with 
those in an out-group are not as clear. Those who are deprived and who com- 
pare to an out-group person will, Davis says, experience an “attitude” of 
“relative subordination.” Those who are not deprived and compare to an out- 
group person who is deprived, will experience an “attitude” of “relative 
superiority” (2, p. 283). But how will the comparer react to his position 
of, say, relative subordination compared to the out-group person? Will he 
be satisfied? Will he maintain a feeling of high self-esteem? Or will he be 
dissatisfied, angry, or ashamed? 

We obviously cannot answer these questions until we know what the 
“out-group” is, what chaarcteristics it has, and what relevance these char- 
acteristics are seen by the comparers as having for deprivation with regard 
to some social reward. Without knowing these things, we cannot predict the 
subjective meaning of the comparisons made with this “out-group.” 

This point is of very general significance. It applies not only to compari- 
sons to true out-groups—in the sense of persons who are widely and generally 
different from the comparer. It applies also to the large number of com- 
parisons to persons who are similar to the comparer in some ways but 
different in others. Take the case of wage comparisons. A man may compare 
to someone who has generally equal education, but the comparison person 
may have three years of college instead of four, or a year of post-graduate 
work, or have gone to an Ivy League College instead of a state university, 
or majored in a different subject. Or, given complete identity of education, 
the comparison person may differ in any one of a number of other character- 
istics—age, family background, seniority, etc——which are relevant to the 
wage comparison. Indeed, when we consider specific comparisons, the lines 
between in-groups and out-groups blur. The question of how the individual 
will react to various comparisons where the comparison person differs from 
himself in ways other than on the dimension being judged becomes, there- 
fore, very important. 

Festinger shows an awareness of the importance of the relative position 
of comparer and comparison person on a variety of dimensions when he states 
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the hypothesis, “If persons who are very divergent from one’s own opinion 
or ability are perceived as different from oneself on attributes consistent 
with the divergence, the tendency to narrow the range of comparability be- 
comes stronger” (3, p. 180). But, rather than considering additional attri- 
butes only in their possible role of limiting the range of comparisons, we 
may consider comparison on such secondary attributes as a fundamental 
part of the comparison process. 

It is possible to think of any given social comparison as not one, but two 
or more, simultaneous comparisons. On the one hand individuals compare 
themselves on a primary dimension being judged (e.g., earnings). But com- 
parisons on this primary dimension cannot be made in a cognitive vacuum. 
Such comparisons become meaningful to the individual only when he also 
compares himself to others on secondary dimensions which are believed to 
be bases of standing on the primary dimension (e.g., skill, seniority, educa- 
tion—where pay is the primary dimension) or which are otherwise relevant 
to standing on the primary dimension (e.g., for pay, how interesting various 
jobs are). 

Continuing in our use of the example of wage comparisons,” the individual, 
in effect, makes a cognitive relation of the following sort: 


my position on dimensions 
my earnings compared to related to earnings 
his (their) earnings his (their) position on dimen- 
sions related to earnings 








We may define a perceived consonant comparison as one in which the 
comparer perceives one side of this relation (i.e., the ratio of one’s own 
earnings to another’s earnings) as congruent with, or appropriate to, the 
other side of the relation (i.e., the ratio of one’s own position on related 
dimensions to another’s position on related dimensions). Similarly, a per- 
ceived dissonant comparison is defined as one in which the comparer perceives 
the ratio on one side of the relation as incongruent with, or inappropriate 
to, the ratio on the other side of the relation.* 

It is also possible to distinguish among comparisons according to the degree 


2 The present discussion is phrased in terms of wage comparisons in order to give 
substantive flavor to abstract ideas and because the research to be described has been 
concerned with wage comparisons. However, the general conception is thought to hold 
true for other types of social comparisons as well, especially those of other social rewards 
—e.g., prestige, popularity, rank, affection, and material goods. 

8 This definition appears closely similar to Festinger’s definition of dissonance, although 
the present formulation was conceived without intentional linkage to Festinger’s work. 
Festinger states, “Two cognitive elements are in a dissonant relation if, considering these 
two alone, the obverse of one follows from the other” (4, pp. 260-261). 
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of objective dissonance present. Some comparisons—e.g., to men of the same 
education and age as the comparer who are earning more than he—provide 
more objective bases for the comparer to perceive dissonance in than do other 
comparisons—e.g., to older men with more schooling who are earning more 
than he. We define objectively consonant comparisons as those in which the 
ratio of the comparer’s position on dimensions relevant to pay to another’s 
position on these relevant dimensions is culturally considered congruent with, 
or appropriate to, the ratio of their earnings. Objectively dissonant compari- 
sons are, similarly, defined as those in which the ratio of the two persons’ 
positions on dimensions relevant to pay is culturally considered incongruent 
with, or inappropriate to, the ratio of their earnings.* 

From the preceding general description of the comparison process, it is 
apparent that the following kinds of pay comparisons (as shown in Figure 1) 
are likely to be perceived as dissonant in favor of the comparison person: 


1. Comparison to someone earning more—who is generally similar to the 
comparer on attributes related to earnings (cell F). 

2. Comparison to someone earning more—who is generally inferior to the 
comparer on attributes related to pay (cell I). 

3. Comparison to someone earning the same—who is generally inferior on 
attributes related to pay (cell H). 


The following types of comparisons (again shown in Figure 1) are likely 
to be perceived as dissonant in favor of the comparer: 


1. Comparisons to those earning Jess—who are generally superior to the 
comparer on attributes related to earnings (cell A). 

2. Comparisons to those earning /ess—who are generally similar to the 
comparer on attributes related to earnings (cell D). 

3. Comparisons to those earning the same—who are generally superior to 
the comparer on attributes related to earnings (cell B). 


Cell E of Figure 1 shows the type of comparison which is most likely 
to be perceived as consonant—i.e., comparisons to those who earn the same 
as oneself and who are also closely similar on attributes relevant to earnings. 
It would be expected that perfect consonance in comparisons—either as 
objectively determined by the observer or as perceived by the comparer—is 
rare. However, it is probable that many comparisons which are close to 
perfect consonance may—for all practical purposes—be treated as consonant. 

4It is sometimes useful to separate presently consonant comparisons into those which 


will remain consonant over time and those which are potentially dissonant. This subject 
is discussed in detail elsewhere (7). 
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FIGURE 1 
Types of Wage Comparisons 





Overall Position 
of Comparison Comparison Person 
Person on At- 


tributes Relevant Earns Less Earns Same Earns More 

to Earnings 
Superior Dissonant—in fa- Dissonant—in fa- . Consonant 

vor of comparer vor of comparer | 2. Dissonant—in fa- 

vor of compari- 
son person 

. Dissonant—in fa- 

vor of comparer 











Dissonant—in fa- Dissonant—in fa- 
vor of comparer vor of compari- 
son person 





Inferior . Consonant Dissonant—in fa- Dissonant—in fa- 

. Dissonant—in fa- vor of compari- vor of compari- 
vor of compari- son person son person 
son person 

. Dissonant—in fa- 
vor of comparer 


G H 














Perhaps the most interesting cells in Figure 1 are cells C and G. Cell C, 
for example, shows the possible types of comparisons which may occur when 
the comparison person earns more than the comparer and is also generally 
superior to the comparer on attributes relevant to earnings. Such compari- 
sons may be consonant, dissonant in favor of the comparison person, or dis- 
sonant in favor of the comparer. Which it is depends on how much more the 
comparison person earns in relation to how much superior he is considered. 

Some concrete comparisons which fit in cell C, drawn from interviews with 
oil workers, should make this point clearer. 

Comparison type C1 (consonant) is illustrated by the remarks of a plant 
protection worker who compared his earnings to that of a certified accountant 
who earns more than himself. The comparer said he was “satisfied” with 
the way their earnings compared, explaining, “He has more education; 
he is a college graduate; he should be earning more.” 

Comparison type C2 (dissonant in favor of comparison person) is illus- 
trated by the case of an assistant mechanic who chose “the fellow I work 
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with”—a full mechanic—with whom to compare his earnings. The assistant 
said he was “not too satisfied” with the way their earnings compared, ex- 
plaining, “We do the same work and there’s three pay rates difference; I 
didn’t have my papers when he did; he’s quite a bit older than I am. He 
had ’em for quite a few years.” While this man is willing to acknowledge 
the other to be superior to him in some ways, he evidently doesn’t think the 
amount of difference justifies three rates of difference in pay. 

Comparison type C3 (dissonant in favor of comparer) is illustrated by 
the case of a welder who chooses for comparison his brother-in-law who is 
a chemist and who earns more than he. The welder checks the most extreme 
category of satisfaction with the comparison (“very satisfied”) and com- 
ments, “Well, he has gone to the University for five years and the difference 
in our wages is very small.” In a similar case, a production worker who com- 
pared to a teacher who earned more than he, commented, “Considering the 
difference in our educations, I figure I’m doing better than he is.” 

These cases illustrate vividly why it is necessary to go beyond a mere 
identification of the reference groups or persons who are pertinent to given 
individuals. Such an approach tends to assume that once the comparison 
persons are identified, it is immediately obvious whether the comparison is 
favorable to the comparer (e.g., by whether he earns more or less). The 
present analysis indicates that identifying relevant comparison persons is 
only one part of the job of understanding the comparisons involved. 

If the picture of the comparison process outlined above is adequate, then 
we should be able to predict individuals’ satisfaction with specific wage com- 
parisons when we have sufficient objective information about how the 
comparer and comparison person stand on dimensions culturally considered 
relevant to pay, as well as about the difference in their earnings. 

Specifically, we would expect the following hypothesis to be supported: 


Hypothesis 1: Satisfaction with wage comparisons will be a function not of 
objective difference in earnings, in itself, but of the objective dissonance of 
the comparison as a whole. 


We would expect also, if our picture of the comparison process is meaning- 
ful, that individuals will consciously base their feelings of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with wage comparisons not on the actual money difference, 
nor on their need for money, nor on why they would like to have the money, 
but on the appropriateness of the wage difference in view of other relevant 
differences between themselves and the comparison persons. 

We may state this expectation more formally, as follows: 


Hypothesis 2: Men who are satisfied with specific wage comparisons will 
explain their sctisfaction in terms of a consonance between relative wage 
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standing and relative standing on attributes related to pay; men who are 
dissatisfied with specific wage comparisons will explain their dissatisfaction 
in terms of a dissonance between relative wage standing and standing on 
attributes relevant to pay. 


The Choice of Comparisons 


What determines which specific comparisons, from among many possible 
alternatives, will be chosen? Davis’s crucial assumption, in this regard, is 
that “Within the population comparisons are random” (2, p. 282). Though 
he admits that this assumption may appear dubious, he sees “no reason to 
introduce a more complicated one.” The rest of Davis’s further theoretical 
derivations rest on this fundamental assumption. 

It seems likely that some of the variance in the choice of comparisons can 
be accounted for on the basis of Davis’s assumption of randomness. How- 
ever, the present theoretical approach to comparisons would emphasize also 
that some individuals have stronger motivation than do others to choose 
dissonant rather than consonant comparisons. 

One determinant of the individual’s motivation to choose dissonant or 
consonant comparisons was expected to be whether or not he accepts per- 
sonal responsibility for his present position. If the individual sees himself 
as responsible for his present job position, a dissonant wage comparison 
will make him feel ashamed. Compared to the other person, he is a failure. 
For men who accept personal responsibility for their fate, there should, there- 
fore, be strong pressures to avoid such dissonant comparisons. 

This picture of motivations which impel the individual to choose consonant 
comparisons has parallels to Festinger’s discussion of the forces which deter- 
mine the choice of comparisons. Festinger sees the motivational push behind 
comparisons as the drive to evaluate oneself (one’s opinions or abilities). 
However, the individual wants this evaluation to be favorable, to show him 
as being as good as or a little better than others like himself. Festinger states: 

The action to reduce the discrepancy which exists is, in the case of opinions, a rela- 
tively uncomplicated pressure towards uniformity. When and if uniformity of opinicn 
is achieved there is a state of social quiescence. In the case of abilities, however, the 
action to reduce discrepancies interacts with the unidirectional push to do better and 
better. The resolution of these two pressures, which act simultaneously, is a state of affairs 
where all the members are relatively close together with respect to some specific ability, 


but not completely uniform. The pressures cease acting on a person if he is just slightly 
better than the others (3, p. 172). 


In the terminology used in this paper, the individual is described as 
motivated to choose comparisons which are at least consonant. 
However, according to the present theory, the comparer may, in some cases, 
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be motivated to make comparisons which are dissonant in favor of the other 
person. For the man who rejects personal responsibility—-who blames his boss, 
the union, society, etc——for the existence of the dissonance, dissonant com- 
parisons will usually evoke righteous indignation, instead of feelings of shame. 
Such a comparer can also use dissonant comparisons to justify protests over 
his present status and to legitimate (to himself as well as to others) a claim 
that he deserves a higher status. 

For the case of wage comparisons, the following hypothesis concerning 
personal responsibility is advanced: 
Hypothesis 3: Men who see the responsibility for their occupational and 
wage position as not being their own will be more likely than others to choose 
dissonant wage comparisons. 


If hypothesis 3 is correct, we would expect as a corollary that ‘“non- 
responsible” men will, more often than “responsible” men, be dissatisfied 
with wage comparisons. 

It may be noted that the question of the acceptance or non-acceptance 
of personal responsibility, which is so relevant to wage comparisons, prob- 
ably has little relevance for the types of comparisons—opinions and 


abilities—discussed by Festinger. In most instances the individual would 
be hard put to blame his opinions or his abilities on someone else. But com- 
parisons such as those concerning prestige, material goods and affection relate 
to things which are determined to some extent by other people. If we imagine 
a continuum which shows the relevance of personal responsibility to compari- 
sons, then the types of comparisons which Festinger discusses would cover only 
one part of the continuum. 

Another difference between Festinger’s theory of comparison processes and 
the present theoretical approach may be noted. Festinger stresses the im- 
portance to the comparer of narrowing the range of comparisons to those 
like himself. Where the comparer’s main motivation is evaluation of the self 
per se (as perhaps in comparisons of some opinions and abilities), such pres- 
sures to narrow the range of comparisons may be very strong. It may also 
be that, where it is difficult to compare some attribute with accuracy (e.g., 
again, in the case of some opinions and abilities), then a narrowing of the 
range of comparisons will be encouraged. However, in the case of other com- 
parisons, such as wage comparisons, we would not expect such pressures to 
narrow the range of comparability to be strong. For if the comparer is actu- 
ally motivated to create dissonance, such dissonance can sometimes best be 
established in comparisons to those who are unlike the comparer on the at- 
tribute being judged. For example, the most common and direct way to 
make a dissonant wage comparison is to compare to someone whose earnings 
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are much higher than one’s own but, who is, nevertheless, similar to oneself 
in some relevant ways. 

Finally, the present theoretical approach has some interesting implications 
for the general theory of dissonance which Festinger has proposed (4). 
Festinger postulates that when dissonance occurs, forces to reduce this dis- 
sonance will arise. Festinger also discusses factors which create resistance 
to the reduction of dissonance. However, he seems to hold that, whatever 
the resistance to its reduction, the dissonance itself is anxiety producing. 
The present conception of dissonance with regard to comparisons of social 
rewards assumes, however, that under certain conditions even great disso- 
nance may produce little anxiety and that the dissonance itself may serve 
the purpose of the comparer. 


RESEARCH SETTING AND OPERATIONS 


Having outlined a conceptual framework for understanding comparisons 
and having stated three hypotheses, we turn now to the presentation of some 
empirical data which bear on these ideas. 


The Site 


The research reported here was conducted at an oil refinery located in 
a small Canadian city of approximately 40,000 population. Several other oil 
and chemical plants are located in this area. There are about 1500 non- 
supervisory employees working at the refinery. All employees, except a few 
office workers, are male and only men were interviewed. Almost all of the 
men are married and the great majority have children. 

The largest group (34 per cent) work at traditional trades—such as 
pipe-fitter, mason, machinist—in the task of maintaining refinery equip- 
ment. Another large group of men (31 per cent) control and regulate the 
actual production of oil, jobs which require the watching and adjusting of 
control dials, as well as related tasks. Smaller groups of men work at assem- 
bly-line jobs, mainly at packaging and manufacturing oil drums (15 per 
cent), at the testing laboratory (6 per cent), at common labor and janitorial 
work (8 per cent), and at other miscellaneous jobs, such as driving trucks 
(6 per cent). 


Sample 


A one-third sample of male non-supervisory employees was interviewed. 
This sample was stratified by occupational groups and by pay level. Exclud- 
ing those who could not be reached for interviewing, the number of men 
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included in the final sample was 489, or 90.5 per cent of the original sample 
drawn. 


Measures 


During the interview, the respondent was told: “Now I’d like to ask you 
a few questions about how your earnings compare with the wages of other 
people you know about. Who would be someone either here at ‘Atlas’ or 
outside the refinery whose yearly earnings are different from yours?” ® 
After one comparison person was named and identified as to kind of work, 
the respondent was asked: “Who would be someone else whose yearly earn- 
ings are different from yours?” For each of the two comparison persons, 
the following information is available: 

Direction of Comparison. The respondent was asked: “Is he earning 
more or less than you are right now?” 

Occupational Level of Comparison Person. Responses concerning the type 
of work done by the comparison persons, as described by the respondent, 
were coded into these ten occupational categories: (a) Professionals; (b) 
Proprietors and Managers; (c) Clerical or Sales; (d) Blue-collar, foreman; 
(e) Blue-collar, skilled and semi-skilled, non-supervisory; (f) Blue-collar, 
unskilled; (g) Blue-collar, unspecified; (h) Farm Owners and Farm 
Workers; (i) Unemployed; (j) Other. 

It seems reasonable to assume that those who are on a different occupa- 
tional level from our respondents will differ from the respondents in a number 
of ways which are culturally considered relevant to pay. These differences 
include educational level, social class, style of life, and the kinds of skills 
involved in work. Comparison persons who are professional men are most 
likely to be superior to our blue-collar respondents in all of these ways. Men 
in white-collar occupations (clerical and sales) and men who are proprietors 
or managers of businesses are also likely to have backgrounds different from 
those of our respondents, though not so much superior as that of professional 
persons. 

Respondent’s satisfaction with the way earnings now compare. After a 
respondent had indicated whether he or the comparison person was earning 
more, he was asked, “Which of these statements best shows how you feel 
about the way your earnings now compare to his earnings?” He was then 


5 This rather indirect way of obtaining wage comparisons was adopted after more 
direct questions caused resentment and defensiveness among some respondents during 
exploratory interviews. Since time pressure permitted ‘only two comparisons to be obtained 
and probed, comparisons only to those with different earnings were asked for. This 
restriction was intended to maximize the chances for dissonant comparisons to be chosen. 
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handed a card which listed five alternatives, ranging from “very satisfied” 
to “not at all satisfied.” 


TABLE 1 


Satisfaction with Wage Comparisons to Those Earning more, in Relation 
to Occupational Level of Comparison Person ° 





Mean 
Occupational Level of Satisfaction 
Upward Comparison Person with Comparison » 





Professional 

Clerical or sales 

Proprietor of own business ; manager 
Blue-collar: foreman 

Blue-collar: skilled or semi-skilled 

All other (including farm and no mention) 





Total 





* Low scores indicate greater satisfaction with comparisons. 

* Solid line joining two mean scores indicates that the difference is significant at the 
01 level (1-tailed ¢ test). Broken line joining two mean scores indicates that the difference 
is significant at the .10 level (1-tailed ¢ test). 

* For each comparer, a maximum of one comparison in a single row is included in the 
table, to avoid giving any comparer greater weight than any other. Where a comparer 


chose two upward comparison persons of the same occupational level, the first comparison 
was taken. 


Reasons for satisfaction or dissatisfaction with comparison. After the 
respondent indicated his degree of satisfaction with the way earnings com- 
pare, he was asked, “Could you tell me why you feel this way?” The great 
majority of responses to this question were in terms of comparison on dimen- 
sions other than pay. These responses were coded in terms of the type of 
dimension compared on and the placement the respondent gave himself in 
relation to the comparison person on this non-pay dimension (see Table 2). 

Other data available on each respondent include: 

Absolute pay rate. These were available from company records. 

Relative pay position. Respondents reported their age, education, length 
of service at the refinery, and the occupations of their brothers and brothers- 
in-law. On each of these criteria, every respondent was coded as below the 
median, at the median, or above the median on pay for men like himself. 
For example, the distribution on pay for men in each age category was 
calculated so that every man in the category was assigned a score showing 
his relative position on pay for men of his age. In the same manner, each 
man was given a score showing his pay position relative to men of his edu- 
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TABLE 2 


Reasons Given by Respondents for Feeling Satisfied or Dissatisfied with 
Specific Comparisons to Persons who Earn More * 
(Read Table Vertically) 





Degree of Satisfaction with Comparison 





Neither 
Satisfied nor 
Reasons Given for Feeling of Satisfied Dissatisfied Dissatisfied 
Satisfaction or Dissatisfaction %o %o 





Respondent has compensating advantages 44.6 19.5 0.0 
Financial ‘ ; 0.0 
Non-financial ‘ ; 0.0 

Comparison person is superior 5. 34. 17.8 
In what his job requires (education, 

skill, etc.) é : 13. 
In seniority, experience, age 
In personal qualities 

Comparison person’s job is different— 
unspecified 

Respondent is equal or superior 
In what his job requires (education, 

skill, etc.) : 8. 64. 
In seniority, experience, age ' ; 11. 

Respondent is not interested in com- 
paring earnings 5.6 ; 0.0 

Respondent earns enough for his needs 2.8 ‘ 0.0 

Respondent wants more money, higher 
living standard 0.0 0.0 8.2 

Other, or vague 3.6 10.9 16.4 
Number of comparers (249) (92) (73) 





*The percentage of reasons in each column add up to more than 100, since a maxi- 
mum of two reasons was coded for each respondent. The reasons given by each man 
for his feelings about a maximum of one comparison are included in any single column. 


cational category, relative to men of his seniority category, and relative to 
men of his family. In addition to the scores showing each man’s relative pay 
position on each of these four dimensions, an overall index of relative pay 
position was constructed by adding each man’s score (corresponding to below, 
at, or above the median) on all four dimensions. 

Perception of personal responsibility for wage position. This is indicated 
by answers to two questions asked in the interview. (a) “For men who grew 
up when you did, how much would you say a man’s chances for getting 
ahead in life depended on himself and how much on things beyond his con- 
trol?” (Five alternatives were given on a printed card, ranging from “Al- 
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most entirely on the man himself” to “Not at all on the man himself.’’) 
(b) “Thinking about Atlas, how much would you say advancement usually 
depends on how well a man can do a job and how much on other things?” 
(Five alternatives were given on a printed card, ranging from “Almost 
entirely on how well a man can do a job” to “Not at all on how well a man 
can do a job.”) These questions were intended to tap two separate, though 
related, components of personal responsibility in the life history of the indi- 
vidual. When numbers from one to five are assigned to alternative answers 
to each of these questions, there is a moderate positive correlation between 
acceptance of responsibility as measured by one question and as measured 
by the other (r = +.29). Moreover, each question, taken separately, was 
found to have a similar relation to the direction of comparisons chosen and 
to satisfaction with such comparisons. An index of acceptance of personal 
responsibility was constructed simply by adding each respondent’s scores 
on the two questions. 


Consonance and Dissonance 


With the present data we can distinguish well only a limited number of 
concrete types of consonance and dissonance from among the many possible 
types shown in Figure 1. Comparisons to those earning the same as the 
comparer (cells B, E, and H of Figure 1) are not available, since we asked 
men to choose persons whose earnings are different from their own. 

The data available also make it difficult to classify various comparisons 
to those earning less than the comparer (cells A, D, and G) as more or less 
dissonant. This is because comparison persons who earn less than our 
respondents are almost all on the same general occupational level (blue- 
collar, non-supervisory) and it is not possible to tell whether these compari- 
son persons are objectively superior, similar, or inferior on attributes relevant 
to earnings. 

However, when we examine comparisons to those who earn more than the 
comparer, it is possible to make some rough distinctions between those com- 
parisons which are objectively consonant and those which are objectively 
dissonant in favor of the comparison person. Comparisons to those who 
earn more but are on a higher occupational level fall in cell C and may, in 
general, be considered as more objectively consonant than comparisons to 
those on the same occupational level who earn-more (cell F).® This is because 
higher earnings for persons on a higher occupational level (with accompany- 
ing higher social status, higher education, etc.) are, in general, culturally 


6 The number of comparisons to persons who earn more but who are on a lower 
occupational level is too small to be included in the analysis 
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defined as appropriate, while differences in earnings for men on the same 
occupational level are not as often culturally defined as appropriate. 


RESULTS 
Objective Dissonance and Satisfaction 


- Our first hypothesis is that satisfaction with earnings will be a functior 
not of the difference in earnings, as such, but of the difference in earnings 
in relation to the objective status differences between comparer and com- 
parison person—i.e., of the objective dissonance of the comparison. A 
specific prediction based on this hypothesis was that men who choose “up- 
ward” wage comparison persons on the same occupational level as themselves 
(Cell F of Figure 1) will more often be dissatisfied with such comparisons 
than will men who choose upward comparison persons of a higher occupa- 
tional level (Cell C of Figure 1). This prediction ignores the absolute amount 
of difference in earnings among men on various occupational levels. However, 
since the gap in earnings is likely to be larger between occupational levels 
than within them, this factor should work against our hypothesis, rather 
than for it. 

Table 1 presents the data on satisfaction with upward comparisons,‘ 
separately for different occupational levels of the person with whom com- 
parison is made. Those who choose comparison persons who earn more but 
who are on a higher occupational level are more satisfied with the compari- 
sons than are men who choose comparison persons who earn more but are 
on their own occupational level. This difference is most marked when we 
compare satisfaction with comparison persons who are professionals to sat- 
isfaction with comparison persons who are blue-collar non-supervisory per- 
sonnel like our respondents (difference between means significant at beyond 
.01 level; one-tailed t test). However, men are also more satisfied with 
comparisons to “clerical-sales” or “proprietory-managerial” persons who 
earn more than themselves than they are with comparisons to blue-collar 
workers who earn more than they do (difference between means significant 
at .10 level in both cases). These data consistently support hypothesis 1. 


7 The greater the satisfaction a man expressed with the specific comparisons he chose, 
the more content he was with his wages. A questionnaire item asked respondents, in a 
context other than that of comparisons, “How well do you feel you’ve done up to now as 
far as earnings go?” At one extreme, among those who said they were “very satisfied” 
with both wage comparisons chosen, 90.2 per cent said they / It they had, in general, 
done “very well” or “quite well” with respect to their earnings. At the gther extreme, 
among men who said they were “not too satisfied” or “not at all satisfied” with both 
specific wage comparisons, only 16.0 per cent said they had, in general, done “very well” 
or “quite well.” 
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Perceived Consonance and Dissonance 


We have predicted not only that objective dissonance will lead to feelings 
of dissatisfaction with comparisons, but that feelings of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction will be subjectively based on perceptions of consonance or dis- 
sonance (hypothesis 2). Table 2 shows the reasons given by respondents 
for feelings of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with comparisons to those who 
earn more than themselves. 


Reasons for Feeling Satisfied 


Of those who said they are satisfied with comparisons to men who earn 
more, over half (56 per cent) mentioned ways in which comparison persons 
are superior to themselves, thus justifying the difference in wages. More 
education, more seniority, being older, having more skills, having more 
responsibility, and having worked harder for advancement are among the 
superior attributes of the comparison person named. 

A large proportion (about 45 per cent) of those who expressed satisfaction 
with upward comparisons explained their feelings by pointing to compen- 
sating advantages which they enjoy. Such items as having a better benefit 
program at Atlas, working more steadily, liking their own work better, and 
having a cleaner job are typical of the compensating advantages mentioned. 

About 8 per cent of those satisfied emphasized the difference in jobs per se, 
without specifying which man deserves more pay. These men mentioned the 
fact of working for different companies, different departments, or different 
industries, implying that these essential differences explain the difference in 
wages. About 6 per cent of those satisfied said they were not interested in 
comparing wages; about 1 per cent mentioned ways in which they are equal 
or superior to the men who earn more; and about 4 per cent gave other 
reasons. 

These data show that an overwhelming majority of men explain their 
satisfaction with upward comparisons in terms of differences between them- 
selves and the comparison person on dimensions related directly or in- 
directly to pay. These differences are usually either some superiority of the 
comparison person or some compensating advantage enjoyed by the respond- 
ent. In either case, what these men seem to be saying, in effect, is: “I am 
satisfied to be earning less, because there is some other difference between 
~s which makes the wage difference okay.” Or, in our theoretical terms, “I 
am satisfied because the difference in wages is consonant with other differ- 
ences between us.” 

It is noteworthy that so few respondents (about 3 per cent) answered 
merely in terms of the wage difference—saying they earned enough for their 
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needs—without relating the wage difference to some other relevant differences 
between the individuals. 


Reason for Dissatisfaction 


Among those who are dissatisfied with earning less than comparison 
persons, a large majority (about 75 per cent) justify their feeling in terms 
of their own equality or superiority in ways directly relevant to pay. Men- 
tion of one’s own high level of education, skill, responsibility, seniority, and 
experience and/or the comparison person’s low standing in these respects 
are typical of the kinds of reasons included in this category. 

Again, very few men explained their dissatisfaction merely in terms of 
the money difference or in the closely related terms of their wish for more 
material things. Only 8 per cent mentioned these reasons and, among these 
men, many gave additional answers in terms of the relative standing of 
comparer and comparison person on attributes other than earnings. 

About 18 per cent of those dissatisfied also mention some superiority of 
the comparison person—most often in an attempt to give both sides of the 
issue. Three per cent mention the differences in occupation, industry, etc. 

There are also a relatively large number of answers (about 16 per cent) 
by dissatisfied men which do not fit in the categories mentioned. Detailed 
examination of these uncategorized answers reveals that many are vague 
and non-specific, sometimes a mere restatement of dissatisfaction. 

The data for dissatisfied men thus also support hypothesis 2. The great 
majority of men explain their feeling of dissatisfaction in terms of dissonance 
between differences in pay and differences on attributes related to pay. 

In general, Table 2 provides striking empirical confirmation of a basic 
tenet of the conceptual scheme presented—that comparisons on some primary 
dimension (e.g., pay) are almost always made in the context of simul- 
taneous comparisons on other culturally relevant dimensions. 


Reasons for Feeling “Neutral” about Comparison 


The reasons given by those who say they are “neither satisfied nor dis- 
satisfied” with upward comparisons indicate that their “neutrality” of feel- 
ing is based on cross-pressures exerted by perceptions of consonance and per- 
ceptions of dissonance. About one-third of these men mention some way in 
which the comparison person is superior, but about 10 per cent mention 
some way in which they themselves are equal or superior. 

The most striking difference shown by this group is the relatively large 
proportion (about 19 per cent) who say they are not interested in com- 
paring earnings. There appears to be a tendency in this group to avoid 
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thinking about comparisons and to shut off their feelings about comparisons 
(“neither satisfied nor dissatisfied’) when they are forced to compare. 


Responsibility and Dissonance 


Our third hypothesis is that men who accept personal responsibility for 
their occupational fate will be more likely than others to choose consonant 
comparisons. One specific expectation derived from this hypothesis was that, 
among men who choose comparison persons who earn more than themselves, 
those who accept personal responsibility will be more likely than others to 
choose persons on a higher occupational level (Cell C). 

In general, the data tend to support this prediction. But the differences 
among those who accept varying degrees of responsibility are small and 
statistically non-significant. However, when we consider separately those 
men who differ in their position on the Relative Pay Index, a more complete 
picture emerges. Men who stand medium or high on the Relative Pay Index 
tend to choose a high proportion of consonant comparisons regardless of 
whether or not they accept responsibility for their present position. But 
among men whose pay is low compared to others like themselves (low on 
Relative Pay Index), acceptance or rejection of personal responsibility for 
this poor position makes a difference in the choice of consonant comparisons. 
Table 3 shows this result. Especially noteworthy in this table is the fact 
that, among those who are relatively low on pay and accept responsibility, 
19.2 per cent choose upward comparison persons who are professionals (con- 
sonant comparisons) while among those who stand relatively low but reject 
responsibility, only 4.8 per cent choose professionals (p of difference <.01; 
one-tailed test). And while those who accept great personal responsibility 
choose only 40.4 per cent of upward comparisons on their own occupational 
level, those who accept little personal responsibility choose 67.7 per cent 
upward comparisons on their own occupational level (p of difference <.01; 
two-tailed test). 

These data, while presenting some evidence that “non-responsible” men 
more often choose consonant comparisons, undoubtedly underestimate the 
percentage of consonant comparisons chosen by all groups, since only one 
specific type of consonance is distinguished. It seems probable that the dif- 
ferences between the comparisons chosen by the “responsible” and “non- 
responsible” groups would be greater if our measures of consonance and dis- 
sonance were more refined. 

The data concerning the choice of consonant and dissonant comparisons 
are exactly paralleled by the results concerning satisfaction with comparisons. 
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TABLE 3 


Occupational Level of “Upward” Comparison Persons Chosen by Men in Low Relative 
Pay Position, in Relation to Whether Comparer Accepts 
Personal Responsibility for his Position® ° 





Responsibility Accepted by Comparer 





Occupational Level . 
of Upward Little Moderate 
Comparison Person Yo Yo 








Professional 
Clerical-Sales 
Manager-Proprietor 


Blue-Collar, Foreman 





Blue-Collar, Skilled, Semi-Skilled 





Other 
Total 


N of Comparers 62 68 $2 





“For each respondent, only the first upward comparison chosen is included in this table. 

*Solid line joining two percentages indicates difference is significant at the .01 level 
(1-tailed tests except “Other” category, where 2-tailed test was used, since difference was 
not specifically predicted). Dashed line indicates difference is significant at .05 level 
(1-tailed test). 

* Includes primarily comparison persons in farm occupations and in occupations which 
could not be sufficiently identified. Also included in “Other” are unskilled or unemployed. 


Table 4 shows that the combination of low relative pay position and rejection 
of personal responsibility brings a sharp decrease in satisfaction with upward 
comparisons. Among those whose relative pay position is low, men who 
reject personal responsibility are significantly more likely than those who 
accept moderate or great responsibility to be dissatisfied with comparisons 
(p <.01 for each difference; one-tailed t tests). Similarly, among those 
who reject responsibility, men who stand relatively low on pay are signifi- 
cantly more likely than those whose position is medium or high to be dis- 
satisfied (p <.01 for each difference; one-tailed t tests). In other words, 
the same persons who were most likely to choose objectively dissonant com- 
parisons were also most likely to be subjectively dissatisfied with compari- 
sons. This parallel, while not surprising, gives a reassuring consistency to 
the data. 
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TABLE 4 


Mean Scores of Present Satisfaction* with Upward Comparisons, in Relation to 
Comparer’s Relative Pay Position and Acceptance of Responsibility °° 
(Number of Comparers in Parentheses) 





Ace pt of R Pp ibility 








Relative Pay Position Moderate 








r 
a 4 
- 3.02 r 2.60- 10 | 





' 


(64) (68) ! (184) 


Medium 2.43 2.20- 2 2.31 
(41) (27) (17) (85) 











High L 2.28 2.12 2.22 2.2144 
(44) (33) (37) (114) 
pele he. 2). 
Total 2.64 2.39 2.30 2.46 
(149) (128) (106) (383) 








“Lower score indicates greater satisfaction. 

* Three men who did not answer both questions comprising the acceptance of respon- 
sibility index are not included in this table. 

* Solid line joining two mean scores indicates that the difference is significant at the 
01 level or beyond (1-tailed t test). Dashed line joining two mean scores indicates 
significant difference at the .05 level or beyond (1-tailed t test). 


These results concerning the effect of feelings about personal responsibility 
on the choice of and satisfaction with comparisons generally support hy- 
pothesis 3. However, the data qualify and broaden the hypothesis. They in- 
dicate that the combination of an unfavorable position with regard to some 
social reward and rejection of personal responsibility for one’s fate with 
regard to this reward will lead to the choice of dissonant comparisons. These 
data are also consistent with our assumption that an important motivation 
behind the choice of dissonant comparisons is the wish to protest one’s 
present status and to help legitimate a claim for higher status. Men whose 
present objective wage position is low but who reject responsibility for this 
low position would be especially likely to have these motives. 

The general conclusion that comparisons are often motivated is supported 
by other data from the present study concerning the effect of mobility chances 
on the choice of comparisons. These data, presented elsewhere (7), show that 
men whose upward mobility chances are relatively poor and uncertain are 
more likely to choose dissonant comparisons than are men whose upward 
mobility chances are assured. Again, however, the factor of personal respon- 
sibility is important, since men with uncertain mobility chances were most 
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likely to choose dissonant comparisons when they reject responsibility for 
their occupational position. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has presented a conceptual framework for categorizing com- 
parisons in terms of consonance and dissonance. A number of specific em- 
pirical types of consonant and dissonant wage comparisons were indicated. 
One advantage of this conceptual approach over previous formulations, it 
was argued, is to enable us better to predict the affective reaction (satis- 
faction-dissatisfaction) to specific kinds of comparisons. 

It was hypothesized that individuals’ satisfaction with wage comparisons 
will be a function of the objective and perceived dissonance of the compari- 
sons, as defined, rather than of the difference in earnings alone. Data 
relevant to these predictions from a study of wage comparisons among work- 
ers at an oil refinery were presented. These data generally support the hy- 
pothesis that satisfaction with wage comparisons is based on the consonance 
or dissonance of the total comparison rather than on the wage difference 
alone. 

Concerning the choice of comparisons, it was postulated that such choices 
are not, as Davis has assumed, wholly random, but are often motivated. One 
possible motive is the wish to protest one’s present status and to claim a 
higher status. It was hypothesized that those who reject personal responsi- 
bility for their job position will be more likely to have such a motive and 
would be more likely, therefore, to choose dissonant wage comparisons. The 
data support this prediction for men whose wage position, relative to those 
like themselves, is low. These data also give support to the general proposi- 
tion that the individual may tolerate and even seek dissonance in his situa- 
tion if he rejects personal responsibility for the dissonance. 
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Age and Sex Differences in the Perception of Persons * 


A. RoBert KoHN AND Frep E. FIepier, University of Illinois 


This study investigated certain salient aspects of interpersonal perception 
in males and females ranging in age from early adolescence to young adult- 
hood. It attempted to determine whether age and sex differences of perceivers 
affect their judgments about themselves and about other persons who are 
significant in their lives.? 

Murphy (12), Sullivan (18), Kelly (11), and others have theorized that 
the child gradually learns to differentiate among the individuals upon whom 
he primarily depends for the satisfaction of his emotional needs. He becomes 
more aware of differences among his significant others, and more sensitive 
to prominent characteristics of their personalities. This growing awareness 
of the interpersonal environment is a process which presumably continues 
into adulthood and draws upon a great variety of social experiences. This 
study tests whether these theories can be supported. Hypothesis I states 
that: Older subjects will perceive more differences in personality traits among 
their significant others than will younger subjects. 

The other focal point of this study concerned the investigation of differ- 
ences in interpersonal perception between members of the two sexes. Few 
studies have investigated the effect of sex differences upon interpersonal per- 
ception, although Campbell and Radke-Yarrow (3) did find that boys de- 
scribed other children in terms of aggressive, rebellious, and non-conforming 
behavior, while girls stressed more nurturant relations. Somewhat similar 
results were found by Diederich and Ekstrom (6), in contrast to a study 
by Pettigrew (15) which showed that Southern white females were more 
prejudiced toward Negroes than were Southern white males. These differ- 
ences are believed to arise mainly from dissimilar cultural expectations (2, 
10, 14, 17), although, according to Rank (16), they may also be due in 
part to constitutional factors. Males in our society generally have greater 
latitude in expressing strong negative feelings toward others, in contrast 


1This paper is a revision of the senior author’s Master’s thesis submitted to the 
Graduate College of the University of Illinois. The study was supported in part by 
USPHS Grant M 1774 (Fred E. Fiedler, Principal Investigator). The authors wish to 
thank Drs. J. C. Nunnally and H. C. Triandis for their helpful suggestions in the prepara- 
tion of the publication. We are indebted to Dr. D. M. Jackson, Principal of University 
High School, Urbana, Illinois, for permission to test his students. 

2 Because the “accuracy” of interpersonal judgments is difficult, if not impossible, 
to obtain in a reliable manner (5), this study attempted to deal only with the reported 
judgments of perceivers. 
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to females from whom we expect warmer and more accepting attitudes. 
Females, therefore, either learn to mask their genuine feelings about others, 
or they may actually evaluate other people more favorably. Hence, Hy- 
pothesis II: Females will perceive significant figures in their interpersonal 
environment more favorably than will males. 

Previous research has indicated that an individual who has warm and 
accepting feelings toward another also tends to see this person as similar 
to himself (7, 8). Since females are believed to express warmer and more 
accepting attitudes toward others than do males, we hypothesize (Hypothesis 
III): Females will assume more similarity to significant others than will males. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


A total of 120 subjects participated in the study. These consisted of 40 
high school freshmen, 40 second-semester college freshmen, and 40 college 
seniors, with 20 males and 20 females in each age group. 

To control for the possible effect of social class upon interpersonal per- 
ception, only subjects from upper middle-class homes were selected for this 
study. They were matched, according to Warner et al. (19), on the basis 
of their fathers’ occupations. 


Interpersonal Perception Tests 


The tests consisted of seven identical scale sheets containing 20 six-point 
bipolar items. According to results of a factor analysis, these scale items 
are highly evaluative in nature (1), and are as follows: friendly—unfriendly; 
cooperative—uncooperative; quits easily—keeps trying; calm—upset; con- 
fident—unsure; immature—mature; bold—timid; ungrateful—grateful; 
energetic—tired; impatient—patient; thoughtless—thoughtful; frank— 
secretive; careless—careful; easygoing—quick-tempered; practical—imprac- 
tical; boastful—modest; intelligent—unintelligent; gloomy—cheerful; re- 
sponsible—undependable; efficient—inefficient. 

The subjects were instructed to indicate on each of the 20 scale items the 
scale interval which most accurately characterized the person to be described. 
Each subject described (a) himself, (b) his father, (c) his mother, (d) favor- 
ite teacher, (e) best male friend, (f) best female friend, and (g) a younger 
sibling. On the basis of these descriptions, the following two measures of 
interpersonal perception were obtained. 

Esteem scores. These scores indicate the degree of favorableness with 
which the subject described a person. Esteem scores are derived by summing 
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the ratings on each scale sheet when the scale items are scored on a good— 
bad continuum. The favorable and unfavorable poles of the scales have been 
determined empirically (9). The favorable end of the continuum is arbitrar- 
ily scored lowest. Thus, a numerically low score indicates high esteem for 
the person described. 

Corrected odd-even reliability coefficients of the Esteem scores ranged 
from .64 to .85, with a median of .77. The intercorrelations among the esteem 
scores ranged from .21 to .46, with a median of .37. All correlations were 
significant at the .05 level. 

Assumed Similarity scores. These scores measure the similarity which 
an individual perceives between two persons. Obtaining Assumed Similarity 
(AS) scores involves a comparison of two scale sheets for the purpose of 
determining the profile similarity of the two descriptions. The differences 
between ratings on corresponding scale items are squared and then summed 
(4, 13). The square root of this sum is D. The perception of considerable 
resemblance between two persons results in a high degree of correspondence 
between the two descriptions and in a small D score. 

Odd-even reliability coefficients of AS scores of self-other comparisons 
were obtained. Corrected for length, these coefficients ranged from .59 to .77, 
with a median of .70. 


Hypothesis I 


It was predicted that older subjects would perceive more differences in 
personality traits among their significant others than would younger subjects. 
Because adolescents typically fluctuate in their choices of friends, as well 
as in feelings toward their siblings, only the descriptions of the adult figures 
of father, mother, and teacher were utilized to test this particular hypothesis. 
AS scores between father—mother, father—teacher, and mother-teacher were 
obtained for each subject. The arithmetic average of these three discrepancy 
scores constituted the measure of perceptual differentiation. The study also 
tested whether males would see significant adults as differing from each other 
in personality traits to a greater extent than would females. 

Table 1 presents the results of a double classification analysis of variance 
and shows that differences among the age groups were statistically signifi- 
cant. The data also show a significant main effect due to sex, and a non- 
significant interaction between age and sex. 

The results of t-tests * indicated that the differences among the age groups 


8 The t-tests data and other tables have been deposited as Document No. 6628 with the 
American Documentation Institute, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, Wash- 
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TABLE 1 


Analysis of Variance of Perceptual Differentiation Scores 





Source of Sum of 
Variation Squares df Mean Square 


Age 22.13 2 11.07 
Sex 34.66 1 34.66 
Age x Sex 5.42 2 2.71 
Within Groups 367.14 3.22 


429.35 








Note: N= 120. 
*P< 05. 
oP < A. 


were in the predicted direction. Significant differences were found between 
college seniors and high school freshmen, and between college freshmen and 
high school freshmen. In both of these comparisons between age groups, 
the older subjects differentiated to a significantly greater extent among the 
adult figures than did the younger subjects. 

The mean perceptual differentiation scores of males and females were 
6.40 and 5.32, respectively, revealing that males perceived more differences 
among the significant adults than did females. 


Hypothesis II 


This hypothesis stated that females would perceive the significant figures 
in their environment more favorably than would males. In addition, we 
tested whether differences in favorableness of perception existed among the 
age groups. Esteem scores were computed for the seven persons described by 
each subject. An Average Esteem for Others score, which was the mean of 
all Esteem scores exclusive of Self, was also calculated. 

Table 2 summarizes the results of the eight double classification analyses 
of variance. As can be seen, seven of the eight differences between the sexes 
were statistically significant. Among the age groups, significant differences 
were found only for Self and Younger Sibling. None of the interactions be- 
tween age and sex was significant. 





ington 25, D. C. A copy may be secured by citing the Document number and by remitting 
$1.25 for photoprints, or $1.25 for 35 mm. microfilm. Advance payment is required. Make 
checks or money orders payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 

The results of the t-tests did not yield unconditional probabilities because the use of the 
t-tests was contingent upon the finding of significance for the analysis of variance. The 
t values which were obtained, however, can be considered as reasonably accurate guides in 
the interpretation of the findings. 
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TABLE 2 


F Values Obtained from Analyses of Variance of Esteem Scores 





Figures Rated 





Average 
Source of Boy Girl Younger Esteem tor 
Variation Self Father Mother Teacher Friend Friend Sibling Others 
Age 467° —- -— 1.15 2.19 —_—- 6.20** 1.65 
Sex 6:66?..) 3:80 BOE 4.40: -26460" 5.46. 2.70? . 2.28% 
AgexSex —— 1.60 —— 1.74 -- 2.70 1.43 -— 








Note: N = 120. 
*P<.05. 
“2. «fA. 
P< 20k. 


As hypothesized, females described themselves and others more favorably 
than did males. In every comparison between the sexes, the mean Esteem 
scores for females differed in the expected direction from those of males. 


Hypothesis III 


This hypothesis predicted that females would assume more similarity to 
significant others than would males. The study also tested for possible dif- 
ferences in assumed similarity among the age groups. AS scores were com- 
puted between Self and each of the other persons described, and an Average 
Assumed Similarity score between Self and Others was calculated from the 
individual AS scores. 

The results of double classification analyses of variance, summarized in 
Table 3, reveal that significant differences were found between the sexes for 
Self—Teacher, Self-Boy Friend, Self-Younger Sibling, and Average AS be- 
tween Self and Others. There were no significant differences among the age 
groups, and none of the interactions between age and sex reached statistical 
significance. 


TABLE 3 


F Values Obtained from Analyses of Variance of Assumed Similarity Scores 





Figure-Pairs Rated 





Self— Self— Seli— Average AS 
Source of Self— Self— Self— Boy Girl Younger between Self 
Variation Father Mother Teacher Friend Friend Sibling and Others 





Age 1.68 — — 1.99 1.04 1.63 1.26 
Sex 2.22 3.36 6.76* 6.24° 2.52 4.64* 6.51* 
Age x Sex 1.50 2.40 1.46 1.60 2.08 ~— 2.20 





Note: N= 120. 
">, we. 
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The differences between males and females were in the predicted direction. 
In the four instances where a significant main effect for sex was found, 
females assumed more similarity to their significant others than did males. 


DISCUSSION 


The results show that individuals belonging to different age and sex groups 
differed in their descriptions of themselves and of persons who are important 
in their lives. Sex differences seemed to have a consistent effect upon inter- 
personal perception, while age differences influenced only certain perceptions. 

The present investigation supported the theoretical position that younger 
individuals tend to differentiate less among people than do older persons. 
This finding was predicted, and is consistent with existing theories of per- 
sonality development. It is important to keep in mind, however, that the 
age variable and education are confounded in this study and that alternative 
explanations are possible. 

This study also showed that females perceived significant persons in their 
environment in a less differentiated and i'n a more favorable manner than did 
males. The former represents a new contribution, while the latter provides 
additional data for an area in which there has been relatively little empirical 
investigation. To our knowledge these differences in perception between the 
sexes have not previously been postulated by personality theorists, and they 
are not readily deducible on the basis of current theory. 

The data concerning sex differences in perceptual differentiation are par- 
ticularly intriguing, inasmuch as they indicate that the older females may 
be more similar in perception to younger individuals in our sample than are 
their male counterparts. This suggests that women, to a greater extent 
than men, may rely on stereotypy in forming impressions of people, and 
that they may, therefore, tend to categorize people rather quickly without 
fully evaluating their characteristics. If true, this formulation may help to 
explain why women are often said to have more “intuitive” reactions to 
others and why they supposedly find it difficult to offer logical reasons for 
their impressions. This finding might, of course, reflect the manifestation of 
cultural determinants in our society which shelter girls more than boys. This 
is clearly a problem for further research. 

Further questions are raised by the demonstrati « of greater favorable- 
ness of perception by the female subjects. It is possible that females, at least 
within the population here sampled, perceive significant persons in their 
environment more favorably than do males because they tend to be treated 
more kindly by the world, and because they are less exposed to disillusioning 
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interpersonal experiences. Alternatively, females may report more favorable 
attitudes because our culture teaches them to mask their genuine feelings. 

While differences between the sexes in their interpersonal perceptions may 
be due to our cultural mores, it should also be considered that these differ- 
ences may reflect constitutional dissimilarities which cause women to be more 
conservative than men. These questions can obviously not be answered on the 
basis of presently available data, but they suggest further studies concerning 
the perceptual characteristics of males and females both in our society and 
in other societies. 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated whether age and sex differences of perceivers 
affect their judgments about individuals who are significant in their lives. 

The sample of 120 subjects consisted of high school freshmen, college 
freshmen, and college seniors, with 20 males and 20 females in each age 
group. The subjects described themselves and six significant others on 20- 
item, six-point, bipolar adjective scales. 

The study showed that persons belonging to the different age and sex 
groups which were here sampled differed in their descriptions of themselves 
and of significant others. Sex differences appeared to have a rather con- 
sistent effect upon interpersonal perception, while age differences apparently 
influenced only perceptions of Self, Younger Sibling, and differences between 
significant adults. 

Support was obtained for the existing theoretical notion that younger 
individuals differentiate less among people than do older persons. The evi- 
dence further indicated that females perceive significant persons in their 
environment in a less differentiated and more favorable manner than do males. 
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The Stranger-Group in a Cross-Cultural Situation * 
Smmon N. HERMAN AND ERLInG O. ScHILD, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


The past two decades have produced a large number of studies showing the 
importance of the small group for the behavior of its members in a variety of 
spheres (2). The present paper attempts to explore the influence of the 
group in an area where the problem has not hitherto received systematic 
attention—the field of cross-cultural education. While the empirical material 
is taken from a study in cross-cultural education, it would seem feasible at 
the same time to extend the hypotheses to all cases of an encounter between 
a host society and a number of strangers. 

The study was carried out on groups of American Jewish students who 
spent a year at an educational institute in Jerusalem with a view to serving 
as youth counsellors in their respective organizations on their return to the 
U. S. For the first five months (the period analyzed in this paper) they were 
in residence at the institute and attended lectures on Israel, Jewish and gen- 
eral educational topics. During this period they also went on several sight- 
seeing excursions to various parts of the country. The present paper is based 
on questionnaires and interviews administered to these groups, as well as 
on direct observation of their life at the institute.? 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STRANGER-GROUP 


The term “stranger” (5) implies that the person is in an environment 
which is new to him. In a new situation strong affiliative motives are likely 
to be aroused. 

Firstly, the immediate psychological result of being in a new situation is 
lack of security. Ignorance of the potentialities inherent in the situation, of 
the means to reach a goal, and of the probable outcomes of an intended action 
causes insecurity. Such insecurity will by itself frequently increase the attrac- 
tion of an available group (4). 

Secondly, the fact of being in an unknown situation increases the depend- 
ence on the “social reality” supplied by a group. While the need for verifying 
vague hunches and ambiguous communications about the nature of the 
environment is strong, several ways of verification which could be utilized 
under ordinary circumstances are now closed. The stranger has not the back- 


1 We are indebted to Professor Edward Gross, of the Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, for his helpful discussion of the paper with us. 
2The study of American Jewish students in Israel is in course of preparation for 
publication. 
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ground knowledge against which to test new impressions; furthermore, the 
“credibility of the source” of a given communication is as much in doubt as 
is the communication itself. Thus the stranger is forced to rely on other ways 
of verification, and among these “group verification” (3). 

This phenomenon of increased group attractiveness, which appears to be 
of general validity for a person in a new situation,® assumes special import- 
ance for the stranger in a foreign society. The groups with which he pre- 
viously has been in face-to-face contact are now separated from him by 
sheer geographical distance. These home groups can no longer fulfill all of 
the functions which they had previously discharged for the individual. They 
can no longer serve as his “social ground,” nor are they competent to verify 
information and opinions—even if such verification were technically feasible 
—on the problems which now are most salient for the stranger. 

On the other hand, the hosts cannot fulfill these functions either. Being a 
part of the new situation, their credibility, too, is in doubt; but, primarily, 
there are serious difficulties involved for the stranger in obtaining intimate 
contact with the hosts. Language and other obstacles to communication pre- 
sent barriers, and the hosts themselves are often reluctant to accept the 
stranger. 

Thus neither home nor host groups can satisfy the stranger’s needs for 
affiliation and group verification, and, as these needs are particularly high 
in the new environment, the stranger will be strongly attracted to a group 
which can fulfill the appropriate functions. 

The group most readily available to satisfy these requirements is the 
stranger-group, the group of strangers in the same position. Schachter (4) 
has shown that the affiliative motive aroused by anxiety is directed towards 
people in the same situation. It would therefore be expected that the stranger’s 
insecurity would make him turn to other strangers. Furthermore, the simi- 
larity of background enables the strangers to become credible providers of 
“social reality” for each other. Thus a clear case of interdependence is 
established where each stranger obtains security and verification from the 
others who, in their turn, are equally dependent on him. 

We would accordingly expect that when a number of strangers together 
face a foreign society, a strongly cohesive group will develop. This group 
will serve as a potent reference group in regard to perceptions and attitudes 
relevant to the foreign environment. 

This expectation was confirmed in the case of the American trainees in 
our study. Immediately on meeting each other—usually on the ship to Israel 
—they were drawn together. Most of them had not known each other pre- 


8 An example is the case of the adolescent entering the new adult world. The adolescent 
at this time more than ever seeks out his peer-group. 
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viously, and, if they had, it was rarely more than a superficial acquaintance. 
Nevertheless, the trainees reported unanimously that, when meeting on the 
ship, they rapidly “became a group,” as they phrased it. 

This mutual attraction was strengthened in Jerusalem. The trainee com- 
munity became a clearinghouse for experiences and impressions, thus con- 
tributing to the satisfaction of the trainee’s need for information—and for 
verification of information received from other sources. Our observers found 
it revealing to watch the trainees return from their first three-day vacation. 
Each trainee delivered a detailed report on his experiences, but his friends 
did not confine themselves to passive listening. In these “bull sessions” the 
events were analyzed: “OK, but that’s not typical . . .” or “well, that’s be- 
cause .. .” were almost standard remarks during these exchanges of impres- 
sions. As a student wrote in his diary: “The greatest thing in returning from 
‘chofesh’ (vacation) is seeing the excitement of the kids and hearing their 
experiences.” 

Numerous observations could be quoted in support of our hypothesis. It 
was noticeable, for example, that many of the trainees were reluctant to go 
to town on their own, and frequently went to considerable pains to ensure 
that they would have company when going downtown—when facing the 
foreign environment. The central test of our hypothesis, however, is in the 


attitudes to Israel which were developed by the trainees. If the stranger- 
group is indeed so cohesive, and if it serves as a source of reference in regard 
to problems relevant to Israel, we would predict a considerable homogeneity 
of opinion, or, to be more accurate, considerable homogeneity relative to 
that existing prior to the creation of the stranger-group. 

The following questions were asked the trainees before their departure 
from America, and again after five months in Jerusalem: 


1. “Do you intend to settle in Israel?” 

2. “If you find life in Israel is not up to expectations, how would that affect your 
decision about settlement in Israel ?” 

3. “If you have a better chance for a successful career in the U.S., how would that 
affect your decision about settlement in Israel?” 

4. “Are you in favor of the immigration of American Jewish youth to Israel?” 

5. “Are you in favor of large-scale immigration from America to Israel?” 

6. “Would you encourage your friends to settle in Israel?” 


In regard to each question, four or five response alternatives were presented, 
ranging from extremely positive to extremely negative opinions. 

A measure of “uniformity of opinion” was constructed as follows: A 
“deviate” in regard to a given question was defined as a member giving a 
reply different from the modai reply of the group. His “deviation” was de- 
fined as the number of reply categories his reply was removed from the modal 
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TABLE 1 


Deviate Scores for Questions 1-6, (a) Before Departure from the 
U. S.; (b) After Five Months in Israel 





Question No. 1 2 3 . 5 6 


(a) Before departure 1.12 .84 1.10 .59 -98 -74 
(b) After five months .80 1.06 1.00 oan .70 -51 








one. The “deviate score” of a group is then the sum of deviations of the 
deviates divided by the number of members in the group. Thus the deviate 
score is a measure of the lack of uniformity of opinion within the group. For 
a given question the deviate score of the group could be computed accord- 
ing to responses on the questionnaire administered before they left America, 
as well as according fo their replies after five months together in Jerusalem. 
The decrease in the deviate score then indicates the extent to which the group 
succeeded in obtaining uniformity of opinion. 

Table 1 presents the “deviate scores” for the above six questions. 

It is seen that, for all but one of the questions, the development is in the 
expected direction—towards increasing uniformity of opinion. 


THE NATURE OF REFERENCE TO THE STRANGER-GROUP 


The hypothesis on the reference function of the stranger-group was derived 
from a consideration of the relation between the stranger and the foreign 
environment: the position of the stranger in the environment induces forces 
in the direction of the stranger-group. It may be argued, however, that the 
origin of the forces towards conformity is primarily within the group; that 
even without considering the particular position of the individual in relation 
to the environment, his reference to other strangers can be explained by purely 
intra-group phenomena, such as mutual liking. Thus the Westgate study (1) 
succeeded in predicting uniformity of opinion on the basis of intra-group 
factors. 

It is therefore possible to entertain either of two different approaches to 
the explanation of uniformity of opinion within a group of strangers: 

1. Uniformity is determined by relations between the members of the 
group. To the extent that these relations are close, uniformity will be high, 
while the contribution of the stranger-environment relationship to the uni- 
formity is small. 

2. Uniformity is determined by the tendency of each member to refer to 
other strangers, a tendency which is dependent on the stranger’s response 
to the environment but relatively independent of his relations within the 
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group. Thus the stranger’s reference is almost “given” prior to the exertion 
of intra-group forces. 

In terms of the stress we have laid above on the stranger-environment 
relationship, we are inclined to regard the second alternative as the more 
valid. We set about testing this further hypothesis in the following way: 

(a) We sought to estimate intra-group forces towards uniformity through 
analysis of the sociometric choices. The sociogram revealed five subgroups, 
each with eight to eleven members. The cohesiveness of a given subgroup 
was measured as the actual number of in-group choices divided by the num- 
ber of in-group choices to be expected if choices were distributed randomly 
among the subgroups. 

(b) At the same time, in order to measure the extent to which a student 
referred to other strangers, the following questions were asked at the end 
of five months at the Institute: 


1. Is there any subgroup in the Machon (the Institute), whether formal or informal, 
and numbering more than four, in which you feel a particular sense of belonging? 
2. To what extent do you feel that your views—about Israel and Israelis (3.—about 


American affairs; 4—about Jewish affairs) tend to agree with those mostly held 
in this group? 

. To what extent do you feel a sense of stress when any of your views—concerning 
Israel and Israelis (6.—concerning American affairs; 7—concerning Jewish affairs) 
happen to differ markedly from those mostly held by this group? 


The replies constituted a quasi Guttman scale. An image analysis was car- 
ried out by the Israel technique alpha * and resulted in a scale with 97.8 per 
cent reproducibility without combination of categories. The intensity com- 
ponent of the image scale was computed by the foldover technique and the 
zero point found. As this scale measures the reference of the student to other 
students, the terms “referring” and “non-referring” will be used below to des- 
ignate respondents who were respectively above and below the zero point. 

Our analysis (as an inspection of Table 2 infra will show) indicates that 
there was no connection between the sociometric cohesiveness of a subgroup 
and the number of “referring” members in the subgroup. The “referring” 
variable may thus be taken as an indication of the subject’s tendency to refer 
to other strangers, independently of his actual relations with them. 

If, as we have just seen, the stranger’s reference to the stranger-group 
may be independent of the interpersonal relations within the group, we may 
now proceed to test which of the two variables—(a) intra-group relations 
and (b) the stranger’s tendency to refer to the group—most strongly deter- 


4 By image analysis, the “common factor” of the items is extracted by predicting the 
replies to any one item on the basis of the replies to all other items, 
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mines uniformity of opinion within the group. As a measure of “uniformity of 
opinion” within a subgroup, the “deviate score” explained above was utilized. 

Table 2 presents for the five subgroups the changes in deviate scores (i.e. 
the development of uniformity of opinion), cohesiveness scores and numbers 
of “referring” members in the subgroup. The change in deviate scores refers 
to the average change over the six questions quoted above. 

It is seen that the rank-order correlation of uniformity achievement with 
number of referring members is perfect. On the other hand, uniformity 
achievement does not correlate with sociometric cohesiveness. 

This finding, that uniformity achievement in subgroups is correlated with 
the number of referring members in the subgroups, is of importance beyond 
the present context. When the increasing uniformity of opinion for the group 


TABLE 2 


Uniformity of Opinion, Cohesiveness and Reference 





, : Percentage of 
No. of members Average Change in Cohesiveness Referring 
in Subgroup Deviate Score Score Members 





11 —.61 2.2 90 
8 —.33 1.8 75 
9 —.21 2.4 67 
7 —.10 2.1 57 
10 +.13 2.0 40 





* Negative sign indicates decrease in deviate score; positive sign indicates increase in 
deviate score. 


as a whole was demonstrated above, we took this as an indication of the 
reference function of the stranger-group. It might, however, have been 
argued that the increasing uniformity of opinion was due solely to the uni- 
formity of the students’ experiences in Israel. Our present finding now in- 
dicates that this alternative explanation cannot be sufficient. The possibility 
of predicting uniformity of opinion in a subgroup by the proportion of refer- 
ring members shows that the reference function accounts for, at the least, 
an important part of the uniformity achieved. 

The small number of subgroups imposes caution in drawing conclusions, 
but it seems permissible to state that the uniformity of opinion within a 
stranger-group cannot be explained by sentiments within the group. It appears 
that some other factor, independent of the intra-group relations, induces 
the reference of the student to other strangers, and that this factor is de- 
cisive in determining uniformity of opinion. Our suggestion is that this factor 
is the position of the student as a stranger in the foreign environment. 





THE STRANGER-GROUP 


THE MEDIATING ROLE OF THE STRANGER-GROUP 


Our discussion up to this point may be summarized as follows: As a result 
of the encounter with the foreign environment, the stranger turns to the 
stranger-group for security and for receiving and verifying information about 
the environment. Thus the stranger-group becomes a mediating link between 
the stranger and the host society, or at least a filter through which the im- 
pressions of the host society pass. This may in many ways be functional 
for the stranger’s adjustment. At the same time, however, the problem in- 
herent in the mediating role of the stranger-group should not be overlooked. 
If initially a non-veridical percept of some aspect of the host society is 
created in the stranger-group, the group norms may serve as a barrier against 
change of this percept. Furthermore, if action norms are established in 
accordance with the non-veridical percept, the conformity of the stranger 
to his group may be dysfunctional to his adjustment to the host society. 

The trainees in our study were noticeably informal in their dress. Indeed, 
their dress was so casual that they frequently drew attention when walking 
in the streets of Jerusalem. Ordinarily the trainees wished to avoid being 
spotted as “outsiders” and were anxious to be taken for Israelis, and the 
dress standard thus seemed to stand out as a contradiction to this aspiration. 

The impression gained by us was that the informal dress was sanctioned 
by norms established in the stranger-group—and that these norms in turn 
were founded on a particular perception of Israel norms. In order to explore 
this impression, the cooperation of two trainees was enlisted.’ The two girls 
“dressed up” in a noticeable but not exaggerated deviation from the norm: 
lipstick and clean dress (instead of slacks or skirt and blouse). All sponta- 
neous comments on their appearance were noted down by the girls and 
followed up the next day with an interview designed to clarify to what extent 
the comments implied open disapproval and not mere curiosity. 

There was no lack of reaction to the deviates. Comments to the deviates 
were made by 30 trainees out of a population of 40 Americans: 21 made 
spontaneous comments to one and 16 to the other deviate (the two groups 
of “commenters” overlapped). Some of the comments were expressions of 
surprise; about two-thirds stated open disapproval. Several trainees avoided 
expressions of their own disapproval, but stressed that “others” found it 
wrong to use lipstick, etc. Many trainees who did not make direct criticism 
indicated their disapproval in other ways. One deviate thus reports the reac- 
tions on her passing by a table in the dining hall: “I noticed that all con- 


5 The impression was gained in our observation of the original group to which the 
previous data referred. The test of the impression was on a second, somewhat smaller 
group, which arrived in the year following the departure of the original group. 
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versation stopped, stares were directed towards me, and the conversation 
started again—obviously on a new topic. . .” 

During the follow-up interviews some of the respondents defended the 
informal dress standard on grounds of practicality. Others expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the “sloppy” standard, but added “there is emphasis on 
underdressing—people (trainees) look twice if you make yourself neat.” 

It thus seems that the informal dress indeed is a group norm, deviations 
from which are punished. But the data also indicate support for the second 
part of our initial suggestion—that the norm is based on a certain perception 
of Israel. When direct disapproval was expressed to the deviates, it was mostly 
phrased in terms of “dressing up” being unsuited for Israel. “This is Israel— 
a different culture”— followed by a discourse on Ben Gurion not wearing a 
tie, while Eisenhower does. “You look American,” “it is un-Israeli” were 
typical comments. And in the follow-up interview a respondent remarked: 
“It is not a question of beauty, but everyone else wears slacks—here it 
is according to Israel standards—it (the dressing up) was ridiculous.” 

Thus the stranger-group maintains a certain perception of Israeli dress 
standards, in spite of the relatively high visibility of the actual Jerusalem 
dress norm. The data of our study indicate that the trainees arrived with 
an expectation of informal Israeli dressing, induced by reports on life in the 
agricultural collective settlements. This expectation was maintained as “the 
dress of the typical Israeli,” and actual perceptions of Jerusalemite dress 
which differed from initial expectation were interpreted as the atypical devi- 
ations from the “true” Israeli standard. That the perceptions did not change 
the image of “typical Israeli dress,” but rather were interpreted as deviations, 
may presumably be ascribed to the influence of the stranger-group, which 
here then is seen as maintaining an “ideal image” and, in the name of 
“adjustment to Israel,” supporting overt behavior which is contradictory to 
this very adjustment. 


THE STRANGER-GROUP AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 


The previous discussion leads to the conclusion that, if one desires to 
predict the attitude changes produced in the stranger by his sojourn in the 
host society, it is crucial to consider the influence of the stranger-group. Not 
only does the stranger-group mold the individual’s impressions, but the very 
fact of his reference to a new group may weaken attitudes rooted in previous 
reference groups. We reach the somewhat paradoxical conclusion that the 
stranger’s attitudes to the host society may be determined as much by his 
interaction with other strangers as by his interaction with his hosts. 

The attitude primarily investigated in our study was that towards settle- 
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ment in Israel. The specific hypothesis was, then, that reference to the 
stranger-group induces changes in favor of settlement in Israel. 

Attitude towards settlement in Israel was defined by the six items previ- 
ously discussed. The questions 1-3 constituted a Guttman scale with repro- 
ducibility of 96 per cent for the replies before departure from the U. S., and 
reproducibility (identical combination of categories) 94 per cent for the 
replies after five months in Israel. This scale will be referred to as the scale 
of “Own Settlement.” 

Questions 4-6 also constituted a Guttman scale, with reproducibilities 
(identical combination of categories) 98 per cent before departure and 97 
per cent after five months in Jerusalem. This scale will be referred to as 
“Immigration of Others.” The two scales correlated .75 before departure and 
.64 after five months. 

We may now compare the score of a given subject, on either scale relating 
to settlement, before departure from the U. S. with his score on this scale 
after five months in Jerusalem, to see whether his attitude changed or not. 
The great majority of the students who changed on these two scales changed 
in a direction favorable to settlement. Our prediction is, then, that the refer- 
ring students would show a greater tendency to change in a direction favor- 
able to settlement than would non-referring students. However, not all 
students could change in this direction: those who had the extreme favorable 
score before departure could obviously not obtain a more favorable score. 
Hence our test is whether, among those students who could change in a 
favorable direction (i.e. all but those with extreme favorable score before 
departure), the referring ones were more inclined to favorable change than 
the non-referring ones. ; 

Table 3a presents the data for the scale on “own settlement” and 3b the 
data for the scale on “others’ immigration.” 

It is seen that the hypothesis is confirmed: the referring students change 
more than do the non-referring students. 


TABLE 3a 
Reference and Change in Attitude to Own Settlement 





Changed Did Not Change or 
Favorably Changed Unfavorably 


“Referring” 12 8 
“Non-referring” 4 9 
16 17 








x ?=2.70 
p~ 5 
(one-tailed) 
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TABLE 3b 


Reference and Change in Attitude to Others’ Immigration 





Changed Did Not Change or 
Favorably Changed Unfavorably 





“Referring” 12 6 
“Non-referring” 5 11 
17 17 





x 274.25 
p< .025 
(one-tailed) 


Here, however, we used as definition of change any change in the scale 
score. It might be argued that it would be psychologically more meaningful 
to limit the definition of change to change from a negative to a positive 
attitude towards settlement. By computing the intensity components (fold- 
over technique) the zero points of the two scales were found. We may now 
turn our attention to those students who, prior to departure from the U. S., 
were on the negative side of the zero point, and predict that, among these, 
the referring students would show a greater tendency to cross the zero point 
during the stay in Israel (and thus change from a negative to a positive 
attitude towards settlement) than would the non-referring. 

Tables 4a and 4b present the data for the two scales. It will be recalled 


TABLE 4a 


Reference and Change from Negative to Positive Attitude on Own Settlement 





Did Not 
Changed Change 





“Referring” 7 1 
“Non-referring” 2 7 
9 8 





By Fisher exact probabilities test (one-tailed): p < .025. 


TABLE 4b 


Reference and Change from Negative to Positive Attitude on Others’ Immigration 





Did Not 
Changed Change 


“Referring” 6 1 
“Non-referring” 3 6 
4 7 








By Fisher exact probabilities test (one-tailed: p == .051. 
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that the population of the tables is now made up of only those students who, 
prior to departure, were on the negative side of the zero point. 

It is seen that this prediction, too, is confirmed. 

The change analyzed in Table 3 was any kind of change; that in Table 
4 was change in the middle of the continuum only. We may finally turn to 
a third possible definition of change. The item “Do you intend to settle in 
Israel?” provided the following alternative response categories: 


—Yes 

—Undecided but likely 
—Undecided but may possibly 
—Undecided but unlikely 
—No. 


It may be argued that a change from any of the four lower categories 
to the response “Yes” is of particular meaning because it indicates that the 
subject came to a decision during the period. Among all those trainees who, 
prior to departure from the U. S., had mot decided to settle, some reported 
after five months that they now intended to settle in Israel, while others 
remained undecided (or decided against). We would now predict that, among 
those initially undecided (or decided against settlement), the referring stu- 
dents rather than the non-referring ones would make the decision during the 
stay. Table 5 presents the relevant data. 

It is seen that the hypothesis again is confirmed. Thus, with three different 
(although overlapping) definitions of change, each with a different (over- 
lapping) population, it was found that those students who referred to the 
stranger-group were more inclined to change than were the students who 
did not refer to the stranger-group. 

Thus the evidence appears to indicate that the reference to the stranger- 
group may be no less influential in determining the stranger’s attitudes to 


TABLE 5 


Reference and Decision to Settle in Israel among those Initially 
Undecided (or Against) 





Decided Remained Undecided 
During Stay or Against 





“Referring” 5 4 
“Non-referring” 0 13 
5 17 





By Fisher exact probabilities test (one-tailed): p < .01. 
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his hosts and to the host society than will his actual encounter with the host 
society. 


SUMMARY 


In a new situation strong affiliative motives are aroused. The stranger in a 
foreign environment will frequently turn to a group of fellow strangers, if 
available. This stranger-group serves as a powerful reference group. 

The uniformity of opinion developing in the stranger-group may be 
ascribed to the effect of each stranger’s relationship to the environment 
rather than to intra-group relations. The influence of the stranger group is 
revealed in a common stereotyped perception by the strangers of their hosts, 
as well as in the production of change in attitudes to the host society. Thus 
it may happen that the stranger’s attitude to the host society may be deter- 


mined as much by his interaction with other strangers as by his interaction 
with the hosts. 
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Loyalty of Representatives to Ingroup Positions 
during Intergroup Competition * 


RoBert R. BLAKE AND JANE S. Mouton, The University of Texas 


A representative of a group may meet a representative of an opposing 
group to decide an issue under conditions which give victory to one of the 
sides and defeat to the other. International negotiation frequently takes 
this form, as do typical negotiations between labor and nianagement in our 
own economic system. Military situations often arise in which the same pat- 
tern is present. Opposing groups seek a resolution of differences through 
interactions between representatives within the managerial branches of in- 
dustrial, political and governmental units as well. 

Resolution of intergroup conflict is sought most commonly through nego- 
tiations carried on by representatives. The rationale is that a spokesman is a 
member of the group he represents and, therefore, he knows the problem from 
an ingroup point of view (1). 

Yet, a critical limitation is placed on a representative when intergroup 
relations are on a competitive basis or when they take a win-lose turn. From 
the standpoint of his own group membership, he is not entirely “free” to 
act in accord with fact or even to engage in compromise, for to do so would 
be interpreted by group members as bringing them “defeat.” A previous 
study (2) has shown that the representative who exerts influence on the 
opposing representative, and in doing so obtains acceptance of his group’s 
position, is accorded a “hero” reaction, and thereafter he enjoys increased 
status within his group. The representative who capitulates and thereby 
brings defeat to his group is treated as disloyal or traitorous by its members. 

Examined from another point of view, in the negotiation situation, logical 
considerations may require that a representative renounce his group’s prior 
position in order to gain a valid resolution of the intergroup problem. But 
acting against the exercise of a logical and factually analytical attitude are 
group ties that require him to gain victory and, at whatever cost, to defend 
a point of view which protects his membership position. 

The present study is designed to investigate the loyalty v. logic issue. 
The hypothesis is that, under conditions of win-lose competition, if the reso- 
lution of differences through representatives must result in acceptance of 
one position as “better” and another as “poorer” (no compromise possible), 


1 Studies reported concerned with intergroup behavior were partially supported by 
Grant M-2447 cl, Behavior of Group Representatives Under Pressure, National Institutes 
of Health, and by a grant from Esso Division, Humble Oil and Refining Company. 
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then it will more frequently end in deadlock (i.e., loyalty to a party line) 
than in capitulation (i.e., the application of logic in evaluating which posi- 
tion is better). 


PROCEDURE 
Setting and Subjects 


All studies were undertaken in connection with human relations training 
programs (4), with laboratory populations ranging between 18 and 36 people 
each. A total of 520 participants served as members of 62 groups which 
engaged in a parallel sequence of activities centering on intergroup competi- 
tion. The competition took place between pairs, trios and quartets of groups 
which ranged each in size from seven to twelve members. 

Forty-six groups were composed of adults aged from 25 to 55, who were 
engaged in executive or supervisory positions. All were attending two-week 
human relations laboratory programs in which the experiment to be de- 
scribed was inserted to help participants gain insight regarding group action 
and the dynamics of intergroup relations under competitive conditions. 

The remaining 16 groups were composed of junior and senior college stu- 
dents, both male and female, enrolled in social psychology. The sequence of 
activities paralleled those for the adult groups. All groups were matched 


in educational and occupational level for adult groups, and in class level and 
sex for college groups. 


Sequence of Interactions 


The arrangements for creating intergroup competition were: 

Development of Autonomous Groups. Ten to twelve hours, divided into 
five or six two-hour sessions occurring over a three-day period, were devoted 
to autonomous ingroup activity. The purpose of having individuals meet 
together was to study decision making in groups through developing and 
then evaluating their own ingroup structures. The kind of group action in- 
volved in human relations training programs is described more fully else- 
where (3). 

This basis of group organization was suitable for investigating intergroup 
conflict. First the grouping was intrinsically meaningful, since participants 
were engaged in studying internal group processes under their own responsi- 
bility and initiative. Cohesion generated quickly. Pride in membership was 
evidenced in quantitative measures of solidarity, which showed an increasing 
trend over the entire series of meetings. In addition, members sensed that 
their ability to perform as a group and their status as an effective unit were 
challenged when they were confronted with competition which would lead 
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to victory or defeat. The result was a strong motive to win, shown by the 
fact that, when asked to indicate prospects of victory on a nine-point scale, 
all groups uniformly reported that they considered their own chance of vic- 
tory better than the groups against whom they were pitted. 

Creating Intergroup Competition. After completion of the first phase, each 
group had three hours to develop its own approach to the solution of an 
assigned problem. The problem, to be solved in the form of a two-page, 
double-spaced, typewritten memorandum, always concerned some basic issue 
with which members of the contending groups were equally familiar. 

In the adult groups the problem used varied from occasion to occasion, 
but it always was related to an organizational situation, and typically it 
involved developing a statement of ways to improve the operation of the 
organization with respect to some specific issue, such as labor-management 
negotiations, relations between technical and practical personnel, the im- 
provement of communications through levels within the organization hier- 
archy, and so on. For college groups the problem involved topics such as 
how to handle a deviant in a group, ways to deal with the integration issue, 
or developing a set of recommendations for the resolution of intergroup 
conflict. 1 

Group members uniformly accepted the proposition that their perform- 
ance provided an indication of their effectiveness as a problem-solving unit. 
The possibility of resolving differences between solutions by compromise or 
through an emergent product approach were unavailable. Group members 
were committed to the superiority of their own products, as shown by signi- 
ficant differences between ratings of the quality of their own solution and 
ratings of the quality of their solution by the opposing groups. 

Clarification of Group Positions. On completion of the assigned task, the 
solutions were reproduced and exchanged for purposes of comparison. One 
to two hours were spent in ingroup discussion and evaluation of the merits 
of each solution. During this phase members were urged to increase their 
understanding of the position of the other group by noting similarities and 
differences between it and their own, and points needing clarification or 
elaboration. 

At the beginning of this phase, representatives were elected by each group 
through a rank-ordering procedure. After the ingroup discussion, each repre- 
sentative explained and clarified his own group’s solution in response to ques- 
tions raised by the representative of the other group. The explanation and 
clarification phase lasted an additional two to four hours, depending on cir- 
cumstances. This phase led to intensification of competition and to further 
elevation of estimates of the quality of one’s own group’s solution and de- 
valuation of the solution of the competing group. 
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Winner and Loser Determined. Finally, through public interactions, the 
representatives attempted to reach a decision as to which solution was more 
adequate, and, therefore, the winner. Discussion between representatives con- 
tinued until a decision was reached. If their efforts resulted ‘n deadlock, 
impartial judges, either two or three in number, who had not participated 
in the earlier phases of competition and who did not know which groups 
produced which solutions, rendered the verdict. Before doing so, the judges 
had had a full opportunity to study the two solutions and then to gain any 
needed clarification from the representatives; these conferred in private and 
then answered queries in a “mechanical” order, so as to conceal the “own- 


ership” of the solutions. The formal competition phase was completed after 
the verdict was announced. 


RESULTS 


The data summarized in Figure 1 show that it is extremely rare under the 
conditions described for a representative to capitulate. Only two out of 62 
representatives voted against their group’s position. The other 60- remained 
steadfastly loyal to their own group’s point of view and deadlocked. In 
each case, impartial judges were able to decide upon a clear-cut winner. The 
repetitiveness of the phenomenon across competitions—on a probability basis, 
attributable to chance in only 1 in 10,000 times—demonstrates the strength 
of the motivation to win experienced by the person into whose hands is placed 
his group’s fate. These results confirm that loyalty to an ingroup position 
replaces the exercise of logic when two group positions are evaluated under 
win-lose conditions. 

The findings reported are generalizable to situations integrated around 
a win-lose outcome. Comparable results have also been obtained when repre- 
sentatives interacted in secrecy rather than under conditions where their 
behavior could be observed, and when representatives had no realistic basis 
for anticipating that the outcome of their interactions would be known to 
the group from which they came. In other words, confidence can be placed 
in these data as typifying a basic situation under which members from two 
autonomous groups confront one another when a win-lose outcome is to 
be expected from their interactions. 


DISCUSSION 


If relations between groups are on a win-lose basis, as happens when 
preferred positions have been publicly announced in advance, then the quest 
for a resolution by representatives is replete with obstacles. 
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The core of the difficulty seems to be in the fact that representatives are 
“committed” people. From the standpoint of their own group membership they 
do not appear to be free to apply a logical analysis, to weigh facts and balance 
relative units in developing a win-lose judgment. Rather, representatives act 
on loyalty and are motivated to win, or at least to avoid defeat, even though 
a judgment which would resolve an intergroup problem is sacrificed in the 
process. Where there is conflict of interest between groups, the situation is 
such that ingroup loyalty overwhelms logic. If a representative cannot win, 
then, through deadlocking, traitorous action can be avoided, and group defeat 
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forestalled. In all but two of the competitive situations studied here, dead- 
lock occurred. Judges had to be used to break the impasse. 

Situations of competition in which mutually exclusive positions are taken 
are exceedingly common. The inability of representatives of groups to 
adjudicate differences in points of view has resulted in a number of “neutral” 
groups whose function is to give an impartial judgment. The use of a judge 
to render a verdict is one example. Within industry, stalemates between 
‘ representatives of management and the union lead to the use of arbitration 
and mediation as a basis for resolving differences. When interaction, dis- 
cussion, and problem solving between representatives of governments fail, 
alternatives to violence include Cold War and recourse to the United Nations. 

In view of the results presented here, one question that might be posed 
is: What conditions are more conducive to representative interaction which 
will result in decisions rather than deadlock? Several suggestions can be 
made. The examples given above, as well as the experimental conditions, 
constitute situations where public positions are taken by groups in advance 
of negotiation, which is a routine procedure. Taking a position lays the 
groundwork for competition to enter, even when the groups would be ex- 
pected to interact in a collaborative manner. For a representative to deviate 
from a fixed position means he is going against his group. If negotiations 
between representatives were to occur before a fixed position was taken, 
the possibility of reaching an acceptable solution might be increased (5). 
Another method of obtaining a resolution of differences in positions is through 
the use of superordinate goals (6). The superordinate goal approach aims 
at changing a win-lose situation into one where all parties stand to gain 
through the actions of each. Both of these procedures provide possible alter- 
native approaches to resolving the sharply drawn conflict of interests repre- 
sentatives face when they are called upon to negotiate differences between 
groups within a logical frame of reference while at the same time remaining 
loyal to their own group’s point of view. 


SUMMARY 


Five hundred and twenty persons, participating as members of 62 groups 
in human-relations training programs, engaged in a parallel sequence of in- 
group and intergroup activities. Groups were placed in competition in pairs, 
trios and quartets, with the outcome of the win-lose competition resting on 
the negotiations of representatives from each of the groups. Results demon- 
strate that ingroup loyalty prevented the application of “objective” logic 
and only two of the 62 representatives capitulated to the opposition. 
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We interpret these data as supporting the proposition that negotiations by 
representatives can be an ineffectual basis for resolving a win-lose situation 
between contending groups. 


Manuscript received: August 26, 1960 
Revised Manuscript received: December 13, 1960 
Robert R. Blake 
Department of Psychology 
University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 
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The Effectiveness of Supportive and Refutational 
Defenses in Immunizing and Restoring Beliefs 
Against Persuasion * 


Wiiam J. McGuire, University of Illinois 


Previous studies (2, 5) have shown that merely giving a person arguments 
supporting his belief, without even a mention of possible counterarguments 
against the belief, has little efficiency in making that belief resistant to per- 
suasion. The present study is designed to show that supportive defenses, 
when employed in specified ways, can contribute appreciably to belief main- 
tenance. 

The hypotheses of both the previous and the present studies derive from 
the “selective exposure” postulate—that people tend to defend their beliefs 
by avoiding exposure to counterarguments rather than by developing positive 
supports for the beliefs. As a consequence of the ideological “aseptic” en- 
vironment that results, the person tends to remain highly confident about 
his beliefs, but also to be highly vulnerable to strong counterarguments when 
forced exposure to them occurs. The previous findings, that prior exposure 
to supportive arguments fails to reduce the vulnerability, are consonant with 
the above analysis: the person’s selective exposure has left him overconfident 
of his belief’s invulnerability. Hence, he regards the supportive defense as 
belaboring the obvious, and is little motivated to utilize it seriously. 

The finding that a prior defense-by-refutation does produce considerable 
immunity to persuasion is also consonant with the selective exposure hy- 
pothesis. (The term “refutational defense” will be used in this paper to 
refer to defenses which involve pre-exposing the person to the mention of 
counterarguments against his beliefs together with a detailed refutation of 
these counterarguments.) Such pre-exposures, analogous to inoculating with 
a weakened virus a person who has been raised in a germ-free environment, 
would be expected to stimulate the person’s belief defenses, thus making 
him better able to resist the subsequent massive exposure. This analysis is 
particularly appropriate when the beliefs involved are cultural truisms, since 
the selective exposure tendency is especially likely to have been successfully 
carried out as regards such beliefs. For this reason, the present study utilizes 
cultural truisms as the experimental beliefs. 

The preceding theoretical analysis suggests some techniques for enhancing 
the belief-maintaining effectiveness of the supportive defenses. The first 


1 This research was partially supported by a grant, NSF G-9258, from the Office of 
Social Science, National Science Foundation. 
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prediction is that, while the supportive defense is ineffective in producing 
resistance to persuasion when used alone, it does make an appreciable con- 
tribution when used in conjunction with the refutational defense. The think- 
ing underlying this prediction stems from the selective exposure postulate. 
While the person tends to disregard these apparently obvious supportive 
defenses when they are presented alone, the shock value of the contempo- 
raneous presentation of the refutational defense, which suggests to him that 
his beliefs are not as invulnerable as he thought, serve to provoke his in- 
terest in and utilization of the supportive arguments. 

A second prediction is that the resistance increment produced by adding 
the supportive to the refutational defenses is greater when the attack utilizes 
strong forms of novel counterarguments than when the already-refuted coun- 
terarguments are used. This hypothesis is derived from considerations sim- 
ilar to the preceding: the refutational defense’s effectiveness against the 
same counterarguments derives mainly from the thoroughness with which 
these specific counterarguments were refuted; while its effectiveness against 
novel counterarguments derives more from its provoking the person into 
seeking support for his belief, which the supportive defense aptly supplies. 

Similar theoretical considerations lead to a series of predictions of differ- 
ential effectiveness of various sequences of the defenses. It was predicted 
firstly that the double defense condition produces more immunity when the 
supportive defense follows the refutation than when it comes first. The other 
sequence predictions involve comparing the belief-maintenance efficiency of 
immunization prior to the attack with that of restoration after the attack. 
It was predicted that with these overprotected cultural truisms, the belief 
defenses are more effective when they follow than when they precede the 
attack. Further, it was predicted that this superiority of restoration over 
immunization is greater with the supportive than with refutational defense. 
Finally, it was predicted that the hypothesized superiority of the refutation- 
supportive defense sequence over the supportive-refutational sequence is 
more pronounced in the immunization than in the restoration procedure. 
All four of these sequence predictions are derived from the above-mentioned 
postulate that the believer tends to utilize the supportive defense only to the 
extent that he is provoked to realize the vulnerability of his beliefs. It was 
assumed that such realization could be provoked by prior presentation either 
of the refutational defense or, especially, of the strong attack. 

A final purpose of the present study is to determine if the refutation-only 
defense is superior in belief-maintaining efficacy to the supportive-only, 
even when the strong attacks involve novel (not previously refuted) counter- 
arguments. Its superiority has been demonstrated (5) as regards attacks 
utilizing the very counterarguments refuted, but other studies (4, 6) have 
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shown that while the refutational defense does confer some resistance to 
attacks by novel counterarguments, the resistance is less than that to attacks 
by the same counterarguments as refuted. The present study is designed 
to determine whether in the case of attacks by novel counterarguments, the 
refutational defense is less effective than the supportive in conferring resis- 
tance to the later attacks. 


METHOD 


Materials and Treatments 


Opinion measures. Four health beliefs were selected because in a pre- 
study they were found to be accepted as truisms by college students. The 
four beliefs were the following: “Everyone should get a chest X-ray each 
year to detect any possible TB symptoms at an early stage;” “The effects 
of penicillin have been, almost without exception, of great benefit to man- 
kind;” “Everyone should brush his teeth after every meal if at all possible;” 
and “Everyone should see his doctor at least once a year.” 

The beliefs on these issues were measured by an opinion questionnaire 
containing 17 statements, four of which touched on each issue (the seven- 
teenth being a repeat of an earlier item to permit a reliability check). The 
subject indicated his belief in each statement by marking a 15-point graphic 
scale at the point between “Definitely disagree” and “Definitely agree” which 
indicated his degree of assent to the statement. In computing the opinion 
scores, a numerical value of 15 was always given to the end of the scale 
indicating concurrence in the belief, with a value of one assigned to the end 
indicating rejection of the belief. The scores reported in the “Results” sec- 
tion below are based on the mean of the responses to the four items on the 
given belief. 

Defensive treatments. The supportive and refutational defenses consisted 
of reading mimeographed messages approximately 600 words in length.? 
Each message was divided into three paragraphs. In the supportive defense, 
the first paragraph mentioned that the belief was obviously true but that to 
forestall any possible objections we should familiarize ourselves with the 
reasons for holding the belief. Two such supporting arguments were then 


2 All 24 of the messages used in the study (including the eight refutational defenses, 
the eight supportive defenses, and the eight attacks) have been deposited with the Ameri- 
can Documentation Institute Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. Included are two alternate versions of supportive, 
refutational and attacking messages on each of the four issues. Order Document No. 6629, 
remitting $2.00 for 35mm. microfilm or $3.75 for 6 by 8 inch photo-copies. Advance pay- 
ment is required. Make checks or money orders payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress. 
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mentioned. In the following two paragraphs, these two supporting argu- 
ments were developed in detail with (purportedly) factual information. In 
the refutational defenses, the first paragraph mentioned that the belief was 
obviously true but that occasionally one heard misguided attacks on it, and 
hence it would be wise to know the fallacies in these erroneous counterargu- 
ments, two of which were then mentioned. In the following two paragraphs, 
these two counterarguments were refuted in detail with (purportedly) factual 
information. 

Supportive and refutational messages were prepared on each issue. Because 
the design required that in some conditions the strong attack involve the 
same couterarguments as had been refuted in these defensive messages, while 
in other conditions the attacks involve novel counterarguments, counter- 
balancing the material necessitated preparation of two alternate refutational 
messages on each issue, refuting different pairs of counterarguments. In 
order to keep the design symmetrical, duplicate supportive messages were also 
prepared on each issue, presenting different pairs of arguments supporting 
the belief. Hence there were two supportive and two refutational defensive 
messages on each issue. For example, on the belief that “Everyone should 
see his doctor at least once a year,” the first pair of refuted counterarguments 
were that such a practice would swamp medical facilities and that it would 
interfere with specialization within the medical profession; and the second 
pair of refuted counterarguments were that it would promote hypochondriasis 
and that it would result in putting off visits to a physician, even when symp- 
toms began to appear, until one’s routine checkup date arrived. In the sup- 
portive defenses on this issue, the first pair of supporting arguments was that 
such routine checkups catch symptoms in early stages when the illness is 
more easily cured and that they reduce community epidemics; and the second 
pair was that they allowed the physician to give instruction in currently 
important preventive measures and that they reduced unnecessary anxiety 
over health. 

The attacking messages. The messages used in the strong subsequent at- 
tacks were, like these defenses, about 600 words long and divided into three 
paragraphs. The first paragraph stated that although the belief was com- 
monly held, modern research was beginning to show that it was somewhat 
fallacious and then mentioned two counterarguments against the belief. The 
next two paragraphs developed these counterarguments in detail, bolstering 
them with (purportedly) factual information. There were two alternative 
attacking messages on each issue, each developing a pair of counterargu- 
ments that had been presented in a refutational message.’ 


3 See footnote 2 regarding these messages. 
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Design and Subjects 


Four types of defense were used (supportive-only, refutational-only, sup- 
portive-refutational, and refutational-supportive) and each could be followed 
by attacks employing either of the two alternative forms of the attacking 
messages. One of these alternative forms constituted an attack by the same 
counterarguments as those previously refuted, the other by novel counter- 
arguments (except that in the supportive-only conditions all the subsequent 
counterarguments were by definition novel). Analogously, there were eight 
restoration conditions, corresponding to these eight immunization conditions 
execpt for the order of attack and defense, the defense coming after the at- 
tack in the restoration conditions and prior to the attack in the immunization. 

Also included in the design were a number of control conditions. There 
were four defense-only conditions (one for each type of defense), to give 
a measure of the direct strengthening effects of the defenses; one attack-only 
treatment, to measure the effect of the attack when no defensive treatment 
had been given; and a complete control involving neither attack nor defense, 
to measure the “initial” levels of the beliefs in the absence of any experi- 
mental treatments. Each subject served in a total of four different conditions, 
one on each of the four issues. The combinations of conditions given to any 
one subject is indicated in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
One of the Eight Blocks That Made up the Experimental Design 





Subject 





Issues a 





Siesta TB) SRA 
sh ASR 
piithinibted A A A A 
(annual Poole o> — — — R 





Norte: Letters in the cells indicate the sequence of messages received by the given 
subject on the given issue. “R” indicates a refutation-defense message; “S,” a supportive- 
defense message; and “A,” a strong-attack message. Each subject served in one column 
of cells as indicated. 

The block of treatments shown in this table was one of eight such blocks that made 
up the design. The eight blocks were needed in order that the “prime” and “no-prime” 
messages on the four issues (a, b, c, and d) could be systematically rotated around the 
conditions. Hence, 56 subjects were needed to complete a single replication. There were 
three such replications, requiring 168 subjects in all. 
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The significance levels reported below are based on analyses of variance 
in which the “error terms” are the residual variance in the conditions being 
compared, after the treatment effect and, where appropriate, the individual 
difference variance were removed. 

The 168 subjects used in this study were students enrolled in the intro- 
ductory psychology course at the University of Illinois. They were selected 
from a pool of about a thousand such students on the basis of availability at 
the required times. Females were more numerous than males by a seven to 
three ratio. Ninety of the subjects were sophomores; the others were about 
equally divided between freshman and junior year, except for eight seniors. 


General Procedure 


Each subject took part in one two-hour experimental session which was 
represented to him as part of a study designed to develop a test of “analytic 
thinking ability” for selecting high-level government personnel, particularly 
those having to do with administering scientific and medical activities. He 
was told he would be given passages discussing health issues and asked to 
identify the main points being made in each passage under limited time 
conditions. The experimental messages were then presented to him, each 
being either a supportive defense, a refutational defense or a strong attack, 
depending on which of the treatment combinations had been assigned to 
him (as shown in Table 1). He was told to read each message and to select 
and underline the crucial clause in each paragraph. We stated that the pri- 
mary purpose of the experiment was to determine how accurately and com- 
pletely he selected the crucial point and how completely he avoided under- 
lining the noncrucial material. (The actual reasons for introducing this 
underlining task was to help disguise the persuasive aim of the material 
and to enhance the subject’s exposure to it.) The subject was allowed five 
minutes for working on each passage in the order presented and was not 
allowed to turn back to previously seen material. 

When the time was up for working on these messages the subject was 
given a questionnaire requesting background information and containing 
personality items, this part of the session serving to disguise further the 
persuasive purpose of the study. The subject was then given the opinion 
questionnaire (described above) for measuring beliefs on the four issues. 
He was told that we desired to know his own current beliefs on the issues 
to see if one’s own beliefs on the topics affected at all one’s ability to analyze 
the passages. It was stressed that he was to indicate his personal beliefs 
regardless of what any of the passages previously read might have argued. 
The subject’s final task was to fill out a questionnaire designed to measure 
the effectiveness of the experimental manipulations (inquiring what he had 
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heard of the experiment before taking part in it; whether the time allow- 
ances had been adequate; what he thought might be the purposes of the 
experiment, etc.). 

The real purpose of the experiment was then explained to the subject and 
the various deceits and the need for their employment were pointed out to 
him. Particular stress was laid on the fact that the messages had been pre- 
pared strictly for propaganda purposes, without any necessary regard for 
the evidence or expert opinion, and that therefore the subject should not 
give any particular credence to a view on account of its having been pre- 
sented in one of the present passages. 


RESULTS 


Direct Effect of the Defenses 


The beliefs were, as intended, quite high initially, the overall mean being 
12.44 on the 15-point scale in the control condition which involved neither 
defense nor attack. This and the other results are summarized in Table 2. 

There was only slight evidence of increased strength of belief immediately 
after the defensive treatments. The overall mean belief level in the four 
defensive treatments, without any attack, was 12.76, which was only slightly 


greater than the 12.44 control level. (The F of this difference was 1.04.) 
Only one of the four defensive treatments produced a significant (p < .05) 


TABLE 2 


Mean Belief Levels in the Various Treatment Conditions 





Type of Attack 





Same Novel 
Counterarguments Counterarguments 





- Mean 
Immuni- Resto- Immuni- Resto- of all 
Type of Defense None zation ration zation ration attacks 





No defense 12.44 9.94 
Single defenses 
s-only 13.48 —— —— 10.54 10.42 10.49 
r-only 11.30 12.16 12.31 9.96 9.62 11.03 
both singles 12.89 12.16 12.31 10.25 10.01 10.85 
Double defenses 
s, then r 12.40 11.68 12.18 11.30 11.81 11.76 
r, then s 12.85 11.35 12.20 11.19 11.50 11.58 
both doubles 12.62 11.51 12.19 11.25 11.66 11.67 
All single and double refutational 12.18 11.74 12.24 10.83 10.99 11.32 








Norte: Scores in the cells are the overall means for the four issues on a 15-point scale. 
Number of cases in each cell range from 24 to 96 as described in text under “Design.” 
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direct effect on the beliefs, namely the supportive-only defense. (See Table 
2.) The double defenses had only a slight strengthening effect and the refu- 
tational-only, none at all. The only significant difference among the four 
defensive treatments was the superiority (p < .05) of the supportive-only 
to the refutational-only. 

The lack of any sizable increase in strength of belief as a direct result 
of the defenses is to a large extent imposed by the experimental condition. 
The selection of “truisms” for study means that the defenses are operating 
under a very low “ceiling” that makes it difficult for them to show any 
further increase due to the defenses. Although this lack of direct strengthen- 
ing effect is largely artificial, it remains a point of interest that, despite the 
apparent failure of the defenses to produce any direct increase in strength, 
they did confer considerable latent resistance to attack, as will be discussed 
below. The further finding that the supportive-only defense is the most ef- 
fective treatment as regards direct strengthening effect is likewise interesting, 
since this type of defense was the least effective as regards conferred resis- 
tance to counterarguments. Clearly the immunizing benefits of a defensive 


treatment are not adequately indicated by its direct strengthening effect on 
the belief. 


Immunization and Restoration Effects 


Comparisons of the attack-and-defense with the no-attack control condition, 
The beliefs in the 14 attack-and-defensive conditions were in all cases lower 
than the 12.44 control level (see Table 2). The overall mean of the 14 condi- 
tions was 11.32, significantly (p < .001) lower than the control level. Hence 
it is clear that neither the immunization nor restoration defenses were com- 
pletely successful in maintaining the belief. The only defensive condition 
which came close to conferring complete resistance was the refutational-only, 
when the attack involved strong forms of the very counterarguments refuted. 
The differences between the 12.26 level in this condition and the 12.44 con- 
trol level yielded a t of only 0.44. 

Comparisons between attack-and-defense and attack-only conditions. The 
strong attacks proved quite effective in reducing the beliefs in these cultural 
truisms when neither an immunizing nor restorative defense accompanied 
them. The overall mean of beliefs in the attack-only conditions was 9.94, 
a drop of 2.50 points on the 15-point scale from the control level (p < .001). 

The results shown in Table 2 indicate that this drop was largely attenuated 
when a prior or subsequent defense accompanied the attack. The beliefs after 
defense-and-attack were higher than after the attack-only in 13 of the 14 
treatments and their overall mean of 11.32 points exceeded the 9.94 mean in 
the attack-only condition by an amount that was significant at the .001 level. 
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Hence both immunization and restoration did produce appreciable resistance 
to the attacks, although, as we have just seen, in no case was the resistance 
complete. In only two of the seven defensive conditions did the magnitude 
of this resistance increment fail to attain the .05 level of significance. Both 
of these unsuccessful procedures involved single defenses: the refutational- 
only, when the attack involved novel counterarguments, and the supportive- 
only defense. 

Comparisons among differential sequence treatments. None of the pre- 
dicted sequence effects occurred to any appreciable extent (see Table 2). In 
both immunization and restoration conditions, the differences between the 
sequence of the supportive and refutational defense were trivial. Further- 
more the overall difference between the immunization and restoration pro- 
cedures was negligible. The nearest approach to a sequence effect was in the 
double-defense conditions. In all four of the double-defense conditions, the 
restoration sequence was superior to the immunization, the overall means 
being 11.93 and 11.40, but this overall mean difference was significant only 
at the 13 per cent level of significance. Because there are no appreciable 
order effects and because the relative belief-maintaining effectiveness of the 
seven different defensive treatments was found to be almost perfectly cor- 
related in the immunization and restoration conditions (see Table 2), the 
results of these two conditions will be combined in the subsequent discussion. 
We shall refer to “belief maintenance” efficacy without regard to whether 
immunization or restoration was involved, and present the data based on 
the combined results. We could, however, draw the same conclusions with 
regard to the relative merits of the different defenses in either the im- 
munization or restoration conditions separately. 

Comparisons within the single defense conditions. The supportive-only 
defense was less effective (p < .01) in maintaining the beliefs against attack 
than were the refutational-only defenses when the attack involved strong 
forms of the very counterarguments refuted, a finding in accord with earlier 
results (5). Since the supportive-only defense was found to be more effective 
as regards direct strengthening effect, it is evident that the direct strengthen- 
ing effect of a treatment is a poor predictor of its immunizing effectiveness. 

The comparative belief-maintaining efficacy of the supportive and refuta- 
tional defenses was reversed when the counterarguments used in the attack 
were different from those explicitly refuted, but the superiority of the sup- 
portive defense yields a t of only 0.90 in this case. The refutational defense 
is far less effective when the strong attack involves novel than when it in- 
volves the same counterarguments as those refuted (p < .001), a difference 
in the same direction as that found in a previous study (6), but which is 
of far greater magnitude in the present case. One discrepancy from the earlier 
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study is that here the refutational defense was completely ineffectual in 
maintaining the belief when the attack involved novel counterarguments, 
while in the earlier study the refutational defenses bestowed a highly sig- 
nificant amount of resistance even when the attack involved novel counter- 
arguments. 

Comparisons between the single and double-defense conditions. The over- 
all effectiveness of the double defense was greater than that of the single 
defense (p < .01). The supportive-plus-refutational defense was signifi- 
cantly (p < .05) superior to the refutational-only in conferring resistance, 
indicating that, while the supportive defense failed to confer appreciable im- 
munity when used alone, it did confer a sizable increment over and above 
the refutational-only defense when it was used in combination with the 
refutational. 

The overall results (including the refutational-only and the refutational- 
plus-supportive defenses) showed a considerably greater (p < .001) belief- 
maintaining effectiveness against attacks by the same counterarguments as 
refuted than against novel counterarguments. However, as can be seen in 
Table 2, this superior resistance to attacks by the same counterarguments 
is due almost entirely to the results in the refutation-only conditions wherein, 
as was pointed out above, the refutational defenses proved far less effective 
against novel than against the same counterarguments. The refutational- 
plus-supportive conditions, on the contrary, were almost as effective against 
attacks by novel as by the same counterarguments, the resultant belief levels 
being 11.47 and 11.87 in the two cases (see Table 2). This predicted inter- 
action effect between the same versus novel counterargument variable and 
the refutational-only versus refutational-plus-supportive defense variable is 
significant beyond the .01 level. 


DISCUSSION 


The pattern of the present results, as regards both the differences and lack - 
of differences found, and as regards their relations to previous studies, yield 
a succinct theoretical interpretation. 

The present results provide a clear indication that the supportive defense, 
previously found to be ineffective in conferring resistance to persuasion when 
used alone, does contribute a significant increment in resistance when used in 
conjunction with the refutational defense. The further finding, that the 
superiority of the supportive-plus-refutational defense over the refutational- 
only was particularly pronounced when the subsequent attacks involved 
novel counterarguments, adds credence to the original theoretical analysis 
of the roles of these two types of defenses. The refutational defense serves 
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to weaken the plausibility of the counterarguments refuted and also to pro- 
voke the believer into seeking backing for his belief; the supportive defense 
serves to provide the resistance-conferring backing for the belief in so far as 
the believer is motivated to seek it. 

These results also clarify a theoretical ambiguity raised by Lumsdaine 
and Janis’s (2) finding that the “two-sided” defenses were more efficacious 
than the “one-sided” in conferring resistance to persuasion. A subsequent 
study (5) showed that even the refutational-only defense was superior in 
this regard to the supportive-only (which is equivalent to the “one-sided” 
defense). The question then arose whether the superiority of the “two-sided” 
defense could be entirely due to its refutational component, or whether its 
superiority depended on the additional supportive component. The present 
results indicate that the supportive component adds nothing when the sub- 
sequent attack involves the very counterarguments refuted, but adds con- 
siderably when the attack involves novel counterarguments. 

One discrepancy of the present results from previous findings has heuristic 
value. The refutational-only defense in the present study was completely 
ineffective in producing resistance to attacks employing novel counterargu- 
ments. Two previous studies (4, 6) indicated a high immunizing effectiveness 
under these conditions. Both of the previous studies involved appreciable 
intervals between the defenses and the attacks—one week in one study and 
two days in the other—while in the present study the attacks and defenses 
were immediately contiguous. The theoretical interpretation of the efficacy 
of the refutational defense in providing resistance against novel counter- 
arguments is that the pre-exposure to counterarguments which the refuta- 
tional defense involves makes the person more aware of the vulnerability of 
his belief and hence motivates him to seek supporting arguments to bolster 
it. We may hypothesize that such bolstering tends to require an appreciable 
amount of time, since the person is unpracticed in the defense of his “tru- 
isms.” Hence it is predicted that the efficacy of the refutation-only defense 
in immunizing beliefs against novel counterarguments increases with time 
subsequent to the attack; or, more exactly, the relationship between effective- 
ness and time is hypothesized as being non-monotonic, since as further time 
passes the provoked motivation to bolster the belief will also decay. Some in- 
direct support for this delayed-action hypothesis comes from the finding that 
in the double-defense condition the conferred resistance is almost as great 
against novel as against the same counterarguments. The supportive com- 
ponent of the double defense provides an immediate source of material with 
which the belief can be bolstered and therefore the time interval is no longer 
necessary. 
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The compression of all the manipulations within a single session may also 
account for the lack of sequence effects in the present study. The predicted 
effects of combinations of supportive and refutational defenses were found, 
but not the predicted permutation effects. It may be that various sequences 
of such treatments are not meaningfully different when the treatments are 
immediately contiguous. 

Any attempt to make the permutation manipulations more pronounced 
by increasing the interval between the treatments confronts us with a 
dilemma, particularly in comparing immunization and restoration effects. As 
the interval between the treatments increases, any belief-maintaining superi- 
ority of the restoration treatment could be attributed to a “recency” effect 
which has been shown (1, 3) to increase with the inter-treatment interval. 
Hence a more adequate test of the hypothesized superiority of restoration 
over immunization when truisms are involved awaits a further study in which 
a longer interval is introduced between defenses and attacks and also con- 
trol groups are added which will permit the statistical elimination of primacy 
and recency effects. 

There is theoretical basis for suspecting that some of the present findings 
cannot be validly generalized to beliefs other than the “truism” type involved 
in this study. To the extent that the issue involved is saliently controversial, 
so that the person recognizes that his belief is subject to attack, our predic- 
tions regarding the immunizing efficacy of some of the defensive treatments 
would change. With such controversial beliefs, the person would be more 
motivated to seek out and utilize the supportive-only defenses and might even 
tend to avoid the refutational defenses which remind him of the formidable 
counterarguments against his belief. Hence, we might predict that the sup- 
portive-only defense would be more effective in immunizing saliently con- 
troversial beliefs than it was found to be with the truisms used in this study, 
and that it would gain less from the motivation-increasing accompaniment 
of the refutational defense found to be so necessary with the truisms used 
here (especially when the subsequent attacks involved novel counterargu- 
ments). 

It should also be noted that the present results regarding the relative 
belief-maintaining merits of the different defensive treatments were obtained 
with respect to a single type of attack, namely forced exposure to an authori- 
tative-sounding message containing factual counterarguments. Hence, it would 
be risky to generalize the findings to situations involving other types of at- 
tack—e.g., where exposure was voluntary, or where the subjects’ beliefs 
were attacked by the assertions of his peers and friends or by a physically 
present authority figure. 
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SUMMARY 


Several hypotheses concerning the efficacy of different treatments for con- 
ferring resistance to persuasion were derived from the “selective exposure” 
postulate. Four types of treatments were used: supportive-only (providing 
arguments in support of the belief), refutational-only (providing refuta- 
tions of counterarguments against the belief), supportive-then-refutational, 
and refutational-then-supportive. These defenses came prior to the attacks 
in half the conditions (immunization) and subsequent to the attacks in the 
other half (restoration). In the three defenses involving refutations, the 
attack involved strong forms of the refuted counterarguments in half the 
cases and in the other half they involved novel counterarguments. Health 
truisms were employed as the experimental beliefs. 

It was found that the attacks considerably (p < .001) weakened the 
beliefs when they were not accompanied by any defense and that the overall 
effect of the defenses was to attenuate (p < .001) the amount of this weak- 
ening. The supportive-only defense proved the most effective of the four 
defensive treatments in direct strengthening effect prior to any attack, but 
the least effective as regards conferred resistance to the attack. The refuta- 
tional-only defense was superior (p < .01) to the supportive-only in con- 
ferring resistance when the attack involved the very counterarguments re- 
futed, but inferior to it when novel counterarguments were involved. Although 
the supportive defense conferred no resistance when used alone, it added a 
considerable increment when used together with the refutational defense 
(p= .05), but this increment was restricted to conditions in which the at- 
tack involved novel counterarguments (p < .01). There were no permuta- 
tion effects: immunization and restoration were equally effective, and the 
ordering of the defenses as regards effectiveness was the same with immuni- 


zation as with restoration. These findings permitted a parsimonious theo- 
retical interpretation. 
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Authoritarianism and Intolerance of Nonconformists 


Davip J. Borpua, University of Michigan 


The cold war of the last decade and a half has intensified the interest of 
social psychologists in attitudes toward various types of nonconformists, an 
interest which fits in with longer standing concern with racial and religious 
prejudice. 

The problem of attitudes toward nonconformity as related to the internal 
threat of Communism in the United States was the subject of a book by 
Stouffer; it dealt primarily with socio-demographic correlates of a scale of 
what he called tolerance of nonconformists. The scale items referred to 
Communists, suspected Communists, Atheists and Socialists (7). The book 
also contained a brief excursion into more social-psychological correlates, 
with the principal measures and variables being drawn from authoritarianism 
theory (7, p. 94ff.). 

The study on which this paper is based was concerned with investigating 
further some of the relationships observed by Stouffer and especially with 
the applicability of authoritarianism theory to the understanding of this par- 
ticular variety of intolerance (2). 

The present paper reports some of the results of the original study as well 
as further analyses of the original data. It deals with the methodological 
problems of spuriousness, circularity and unidimensionality involved in the 
use of the F Scale and with their implications for authoritarianism theory, 
rather than primarily with explanation of intolerance of nonconformists as 
such. 


PROBLEM 


As Christie has pointed out, it is difficult to find a concise summary of the 
causal theory underlying the research in The Authoritarian Personality (3, 
p. 123). Basically the approach derives, of course, from psychodynamic 
theories of the consequences of certain forms of early child rearing. Put in its 
most abbreviated form, the theory states that early subjection to rigid, 
arbitrary authority leads to extreme hostility toward authority figures and 
to the norms which they enforce, coupled with strong identification with 
authority figures and fear of personal impulses that might lead the person to 
attack authority or violate norms (1, 759 ff., 971). The F Scale was con- 
structed as a measure of ideological-attitudinal tendencies that were the per- 
sonality consequences of such “authoritarian” early child rearing and which 
were in turn productive of prejudice and intolerance (1, p. 223). 

198 
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As a defense against his anti-authority impulses, the individual becomes 
extremely submissive toward authority, admiring of power and toughness 
and rigidly conventional, while displacing hostility toward authority onto 
targets that are weak and against which aggression is clothed in some sem- 
blance of moral approval. This last is the so-called authoritarian aggression 
component of the syndrome. Other defensive operations, such as projection 
and anti-intraception are also called into play. (1, pp. 222-241). 

In terms of implications for the basic theory relating authoritarian per- 
sonality patterns to prejudice and intolerance, authoritarian submission and 
authoritarian aggression are the key components of the syndrome measured 
by the F Scale. The authoritarian submission component is especially impor- 
tant as evidence for the validity of the formulations concerning familial au- 
thority patterns, while use of the authoritarian aggression component seeks 
to establish prejudice as part of a broader pattern of aggression management. 

There has been fairly widespread criticism of efforts to use the F Scale to 
demonstrate the validity of the basic theory of the authoritarian personality 
as an explanation of prejudice or intolerance. The most thorough-going cri- 
tique is by Hyman and Sheatsley (4). They question the validity of the con- 
clusion that correlations between F Scale scores and measures such as E 
(ethnocentrism) and A-S (anti-Semitism) demonstrate that these attitudinal 
interrelationships must be attributed to personality dynamics or to early 
childhood experience. They point to the possibility that these relationships 
could be accounted for by social variables such as education (4, p. 94). In 
short, they raise the possibility that relationships between the F Scale and a 
measure of intolerance might be spurious from the point of view of the under- 
lying theory. In an attempt to deal with this issue of possible spuriousness, 
we have imposed a variety of controls on the F Scale-intolerance relationship. 

Hyman and Sheatsley have raised a much more serious objection to the F 
Scale, however, in dealing with the circularity involved in relating F Score 
to measures of prejudice or ethnocentrism, and with the lack of unidimen- 
sionality of the F Scale. The problem of circularity derives from the attempt 
of the developers of the F Scale to do two logically inconsistent things. On 
the one hand, they wanted the F Scale to be simply a covert measure of 
prejudice, while, on the other, they wanted it to be a measure of personality 
tendencies that would help explain prejudice (1, p. 223). 

In terms of scale construction, circularity arises in two ways. First, the 
framers of the F Scale used correlation with their scales of anti-Semitism and 
ethnocentrism as criteria in selecting F Scale items. Second, the item content 
was similar for the F Scale and the other measures. 

The combination of these two possible sources of circularity means that, 
in an exploration of the F Scale and authoritarian theory, it is necessary, not 
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only to have a measure of intolerance that was constructed independently of 
the F Scale in the item selection sense, but also to have a measure that does 
not duplicate the E and A-S scales used as item selection criteria in Adorno 
et al. (1, pp. 245, 253). 

Our intolerance measure comes at least close to meeting this requirement, 
since none of the intolerance items is duplicated, in any obvious way at least, 
either on the F Scale itself or on the E or A-S scales. It cannot be totally 
satisfactory, however, since the type of intolerance of nonconformists being 
measured might be expected to link with the “patriotism” components of the 
E scale. It seemed desirable, therefore, to develop entirely separate “alter- 
native measures” of F Scale components, which we have done in scales of 
Permissiveness When in Authority and Preference for Strong Authority, even 
though the major burden of the analysis lies with the F Scale and its subscores. 

A note of caution should be introduced in dealing with the problem of item 
similarity as such, however. If, as is perfectly legitimate, the intent of the 
developers of the F Scale was to show that any specific type of prejudice or 
intolerance is part of a more general world view, then some item similarity is 
not only unavoidable but desirable. It is important that the attitudinal objects 
represented in the intolerance measure not be the same as those in the F 
Scale, but it is equally important that there be similarity in the mode of 
relationship to the objects. 

This quite legitimate necessity, however, leads to the last and most impor- 
tant problem associated with use of the F Scale in an explanation of intoler- 
ance or prejudice. Even if we are able to demonstrate that the F Scale is 
related to our measure of intolerance when we have avoided the type of 
circularity problems just discussed, the lack of unidimensionality of the F 
Scale still leaves us in serious difficulty. 

Obviously any measure of prejudice or intolerance will have to contain 
items calling for some sort of negative evaluation or action or both. This 
means that the authoritarian aggression items in the F Scale will be much 
more likely to correlate with any measure of intolerance than will the au- 
thoritarian submission component. Because of the multidimensionality of 
the F Scale, however, there would remain the question of whether all its 
components correlated equally well with the intolerance measure. As we have 
pointed out, from the point of view of the causal theory of the “authoritarian 
personality,” the authoritarian submission component is especially crucial. A 
correlation between F Scale score and our intolerance measure, no matter how 
impeccably derived from the circularity point of view, could still fail to sup- 
port the basic theory, if it turned out that the authoritarian submission com- 
ponent were uncorrelated or that the F-intolerance relationship could be 
accounted for completely by the authoritarian aggression component. 
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Our two “alternative measures” were developed to provide reasonably uni- 
dimensional measures of the two crucial components of the F Scale so that we 
could test the relationship between these components and intolerance of non- 
conformists separately. Reliance solely on the component subscores of the F 
Scale itself for this purpose would not be legitimate, since one criterion for 
selecting authoritarian submission items was their ability to discriminate high 
and low scorers on the total scale. Hence, they would have an artificially 
high correlation with the authoritarian aggression subscore. 

We deal, then, with the question of possible spuriousness by asking whether 
the F-intolerance relationship will obtain under controlled conditions, and 
with the issue of possible circularity by use of an adaptation of Stouffer’s 
measure of intolerance of nonconformists and by use of our “alternative 
measures” of F Scale components. We deal with the more fundamental impli- 
cations for authoritarian personality theory by separating the F Scale com- 
ponents with our alternative measures, as well as by using subscores from 
the F Scale itself. 


PROCEDURE 


The data were gathered in 1955 by means of a questionnaire administered 
to a sample of 1,529 ninth- through twelfth-grade pupils in Malden and Fall 
River, Massachusetts. Intolerance of nonconformists was measured by an 
adaptation of the scale developed by Stouffer. The “H” Scale of five con- 
trived items had Reproducibility Coefficients of .94 and .93 in the two cities 
and a value of .93 overall. The major departures from Stouffer’s procedure 
were the use of more refined response categories and the introduction of 
“someone who refuses to testify as to whether he is a Communist” to the 
list of nonconformists. Both of these changes were made after pre-tests indi- 
cated that the greater homogeneity of our sample as compared to Stouffer’s 
would require finer discrimination. The fifteen items refer to an “admitted 
Communist,” “someone who refuses to testify,” someone “who swears under 
oath that he is not a Communist,” someone “who is against all churches and 
religion,” and someone “who believes in government ownership of all factories 
and large businesses.” The last two are the definitions of “atheist” and “‘Social- 
ist” used in the Stouffer study. 

Each item asks the respondent to indicate agreement or disagreement with 
some direct or indirect deprivational or restrictive action against the noncon- 
formist. The actions fall roughly in the area of denial of civil liberties such as 
rights to employment, free speech, etc. The complete list of intolerance scale 
items is given in the Appendix. 

A twenty-one item version of the F Scale was used as the measure of author- 


1 For the theory and procedure involved in “H” scaling see reference (8). 
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itarianism with the items being drawn from Forms 40 and 45. Subscores for 
authoritarian submission and authoritarian aggression were also computed, 
using a total of fourteen of the twenty-one items. The twenty-one items were 
picked so as to represent fairly the range of content in the F Scale. Attention 
was also paid to the results of an unpublished item-total correlation analysis 
done on a sample of college and nursing-school students by Arthur Couch. 
Items from the original F Scale were excluded either because they were no 
longer topical or because of excessively low item-total correlations. 

In order tQ facilitate reference, we shall use the numbering system reported 
in Adorno, e¢ al. (1, Table 7 [VII], p. 255). The eight items used for the 
authoritarian aggression subscore are numbers 12, 13, 19, 25, 27, 34, 37, and 
39. Six items entered into the authoritarian submission subscore, numbers 1, 
2, 4, 8, 23, and 42. In addition, seven other items appeared on the scale. These 
are numbers 6, 9, 18, 21, 26, 38, and 43. In item 39, “homosexuals” was 
changed to “sexually immoral people” in order to forestall possible difficulty 
over use in the public schools. 

In order to examine the issues of unidimensionality and circularity men- 
tioned previously, we designed two Guttman scales of components of the au- 
thoritarian syndrome, authoritarian submission and authoritarian aggression. 
These scales were intended to be as specific in item content and as different 
from the diffuse “projective” character of the F Scale items as possible. In 
view of Christie’s cautions that shifts in substance may accompany attempts to 
“Guttmanize” F Scale components, we renamed the dimensions to be more in 
keeping with the manifest item content (3, p. 139). They are the dimensions of 
Preference for Strong Authority and Permissiveness When in Authority. The 
names indicate the intent to measure the peck-order implications of the core 
of authoritarianism theory. 

The Preference-for-Strong-Authority Scale contained five items which ask 
the respondent to choose among four alternatives, indicating degrees of pref- 
erence for a person in authority who “keeps very firm control over those he is 
in charge of and never lets them criticize him.” The individual items referred 
to a student club leader, a school play director, a senior trip chaperone, a 
factory manager, and the boss on a job. The five Permissiveness-When-in- 
Authority items asked the respondents to imagine themselves in positions of 
authority which were challenged in some way by a subordinate. Four or five 
responses, graded in degree of severity of punishment, were provided for each 
situation. The item wordings, positive cutting points, and positive marginals 
for both scales are given in the Appendix. 

Since there seems as yet to be no fully agreed upon measure of the uni- 
dimensionality of a Guttman Scale, we present in Table 1 three different 
indicators. The Coefficient of Scalability proposed by Menzel is a much more 
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TABLE 1 


Properties of Cumulative Scale Measures of Authoritarianism Components 








Per Cent Coefficient of Coefficient of 
Scale Perfect Types Reproductibility Scalability 


Preference for Strong Authority 71.5 -94 oan 





Permissiveness When in Authority 61.3 91 -70 





rigorous measure than the traditional Coefficient of Reproducibility, since it 
takes into account extremeness of items and individuals (6). Menzel sets .60— 
.65 as the minimum acceptable level of the Coefficient of Scalability. Both our 
scales pass reasonably well the tests which are commonly applied. 

For more information on attributes of the sample, response distributions on 
the items used in the several measures and the exact format of the lengthy 
questionnaire, the reader is referred to the report of the original study (2, 
Appendices A, B, and C). 


RESULTS 


Our investigation of the possible spuriousness of the relationship between 
score on the F Scale and score on our scale of intolerance of nonconformists 
consisted of a series of tests controlling for variables that might account for the 
relationship. Initially, of course, the very selection of a sample which is rel- 
atively homogeneous with respect to age, amount of education, region and 
urban residence imposes considerable control on the relationship. 

The full set of additional controls consisted of sex, school year, school pro- 
gram and grades, father’s and mother’s educational level, religious affiliation 
and religious participation. For a full discussion of the results the reader is 
referred to the original study (2, Chapters 4, 5, and 6). At present, we can 
simply point out that the relationship between F score and rank on the intoler- 
ance scale persisted despite imposition of the controls. Within the limits of the 
controls used the relationship was not a spurious one. 

Worthy of special mention is the fact that F score was positively related to 
the scale of intolerance of nonconformists even with quite refined control of 
parental and respondent education, and that the relationship obtained even 
among Jewish respondents, despite the F Scale’s original use as an index of 
potential anti-Semitism. The relationship was somewhat weaker among Jews, 
however, than among Protestants and Catholics. 

Exploration of the interrelated issues of unidimensionality and circularity 
was conducted first by use of our two alternative measures of components of 
the authoritarian syndrome, the Preference-for-Strong-Authority Scale and 
the Permissiveness-When-in-Authority Scale. 
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TABLE 2 


Alternate Measures of Authoritarianism and Intolerance of Nonconformists 
Per Cent in More Intolerant Three Scale Types 








Preference for Permissiveness When 
Strong Authority in Authority 


59.1 29.7 
45.7 40.5 
45.9 45.2 
43.1 47.0 
47.3 55.6 
44.2 64.0 








Te .04 Te——.13 
P<.06 (two tailed) P<.0001 (two tailed) 


Table 2 shows the relationship of these two scales to our measure of intoler- 
ance of nonconformists in two different ways. The body of the table gives the 
proportion in each scale rank falling above the median of the intolerance scale. 
Below the table are the values of Kendall’s Tau, (5) yielded when the full 
six ranks of the intolerance measure are related to the alternative measures of 
authoritarianism. 


Considering the direction of relationship first, we see that both the trend of 


percentages in the body of the table and the signs of the Tau, coefficients in- 
dicate that our two alternative measures are related to the intolerance scale, as 
authoritarianism theory would require. The relationship is positive in the case 
of the measure of Preference for Strong Authority and negative with the meas- 
ure of Permissiveness When in Authority. So far, then, the basic theory is 
confirmed. 

If we consider the magnitude of the relationships, however, there emerges 
considerable room for doubt. The Preference-for-Strong-Authority Scale has 
an extremely weak relationship to the intolerance score. The percentage above 
the intolerance scale median varies relatively little and the Tau value is very 
small. So small, in fact, that it is not quite significant at the five percent 
level. In contrast, the Permissiveness-When-in-Authority Scale shows a much 
stronger relationship to the intolerance measure as judged by either the per- 
centage table or the Tau value. 

In view of the previously cited comments by Christie concerning attempts 
to “Guttmanize” F Scale elements, however, it is possible that the kind of 
“authoritarian submission” measured by the relatively vague and projective 
F Scale items is quite different from that measured by our Preference-For- 
Strong-Authority Scale and that the results in Table 2 are misleading. If such 
is the case, we should expect that the authoritarian submission subscore from 
the F Scale itself would be related to intolerance, and not appreciably less so 
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than the authoritarian aggression subscore. Further, and more crucially, we 
should also expect that holding either of the two subscores constant would 
have about the same effect on the relationship between total F score and the 
intolerance measure. Tables 3 and 4 show the tests of these expectations. 

Since the questions being put to the data concern the relative ability of the 
two F Scale subscores to predict our intolerance measure, we have shifted to 
the use of Pearsonian correlation, despite the inappropriateness of the rank- 
order intolerance scale. Because of this and because of the use of an intolerance 
measure with only six scale steps, the absolute sizes of the correlation coeffi- 
cients are not of much interest. 

In Table 3 correlation coefficients are presented for the whole sample, for 
each religious affiliation, and for each of the two major school program groups. 
Rows 2 and 3 of the table show that the zero-order relationship of the author- 
itarian aggression subscore and the intolerance scale is in every case larger 
than the corresponding relationship involving the authoritarian submission 
subscore. However, authoritarian submission is positively, though relatively 
weakly, related in every case. Thus far the results are very much like those 
obtained with our Guttman-type scales in Table 2. 

What are the effects of partialling the two subscores? Comparison of the 


TABLE 3 


F-Score, Authoritarianism Components and Intolerance * 








Correlation with Intolerance Among: 
College Non-College 


All Cases Catholic Protestant Jewish Prep. Prep. 
(1147) ( (252) (161) (370) (777) 


F. Score .23 .22 yy: A .24 “aa 
Auth. Agg. ys .23 .27 .20 .26 .25 
Auth. Sub. .16 Mm .09 .14 .16 .16 
F with Agg. 
Partialled (4) .02 .04 .04 .O1 .03 .00 
CR .67 1.08 .63 “ee .58 
F with Sub. 
Partialled (5) <7 .16 .23 -10 .18 
CR aa 72 25 .50 
Agg. with Sub. 
Partialled (6) .20 18 .26 15 
CR .76 4.92 .22 .89 
Sub. with Agg. 
Partialled (7) .04 05 .06 .04 ‘ .04 
CR 1.33 1.35 -95 .50 , 1.11 








* Entries are Pearsonian r values. Reduction in the cell frequencies is due to elimination 
of all cases not scorable in any measure in Tables 3 and 4. 
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TABLE 4 


F-Score and Intolerance Controlling Family Background 
Variables and Components of Authoritarianism (N=1147) 








F Score and Intolerance 





Controlling Partial r 





Authoritarian Submission and ; 
Father’s Occupation ‘ .16 
Father’s Education -16 
Mother’s Education 16 


Authoritarian Aggression and 
Father’s Occupation .01 0.33 
Father’s Education .01 0.33 
Mother’s Education .O1 0.33 





zero-order relationship of F score to intolerance score in row 1 of Table 3 to 
the partials in row 4 and row 5 shows that reductions tend to take place no 
matter which component is controlled, but that the size of the reduction is very 
different depending on which subscore is partialled out. Partialling out the 
effects of the authoritarian aggression component (row 4) reduces the F Scale 
intolerance relationship to the point where the largest partial coefficient is .04, 
one coefficient is .00 and two are negative in sign. None of the differences 
between row 1 and row 5 controlling the authoritarian submission subscore 
show anything like these effects. 

In order to see whether any alterations in these findings would be necessary, 
we have controlled for family socio-economic status variables in Table 4. No 
real change from the previous picture is produced. As compared with a zero- 
order relationship between F score and the intolerance scale of .23, controlling 
for authoritarian submission and the socio-economic status variables produces 
second order partials which all equal .16. The corresponding values when au- 
thoritarian aggression is controlled along with the status measure are all .01. 

By and large, then, the results using the actual F Scale component sub- 
scores are consistent with those obtained using our Guttman scales of the same 
components. 

Before we discuss some of the implications of these results, two possible 
objections to their validity may be dealt with. The first involves the fact that 
eight items entered into the authoritarian aggression subscore and only six 
items were used to measure authoritarian submission. The greater effects of 
the authoritarian aggression subscore in Table 3 and Table 4 could conceivably 
be due to its greater range. An analysis relating the single items to the intoler- 
ance scale gives consistent results, however. For the authoritarian aggression 
items, values of rte¢ ranged from .13 to .31 with a mean value of .20. For the 
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authoritarianism submission items, ry. values ranged from .02 to .17 with a 
mean of .11. The seven remaining items yielded r;,.. values from .04 to .17 
with a mean of .10. (2, p. 226). 

A second possible objection to our results as they concern authoritarian sub- 
mission lies in the measure of intolerance of nonconformists. There are many 
measures of intolerance and, of course, many forms of intolerance. Most of the 
items on our scale call for approval of deprivational actions. It is quite possible 
that using this specific type of intolerance measure would magnify the rela- 
tionship to authoritarian aggression and reduce the relationship to author- 
itarian submission, whereas some other measure calling for less clearly depriva- 
tional actions might not do so. 

Findings at least suggestively consistent with our own are available in The 
Authoritarian Personality itself. The selection of F Scale items was based 
partly on their ability to discriminate high and low quartiles on the A-S Scale. 
By looking at those items from Forms 40 and 45 that appeared in the earlier 
Form 60 of the F Scale, we can get a very rough idea of how they fared when 
related to the measure of anti-Semitism. The A-S Scale contains no items as 
strongly deprivational as our intolerance items. It largely consists of the 
standard stereotyping and avoidance items. 

There are five authoritarian submission and four authoritarian aggression 
items whose relationship to A-S may be examined. As numbered in Form 60 
of the F Scale they are 39, 43, 50, 74, and 77 for authoritarian submission and 
23, 31, 47, and 75 for authoritarian aggression (1, p. 245). 

The authoritarian aggression items showed discriminatory power values 
ranging from 1.17 to 2.07 with a mean of 1.52. All the values exceed the 1.00 
required for significance at about the five percent level (1, p. 80). The author- 
itarian submission items on the other hand yielded discriminatory power 
values ranging from .94 to 1.55 with a mean of 1.22. Two of the five items 
failed to reach statistical significance. It should be remembered, of course, 
that these are fish that were kept. 

In addition to these data from The Authoritarian Personality, Table 5 gives 
the results of a further analysis performed on our own cases. We had available 
a measure of Acceptance of Deviants which calls for straight social-distance 
types of responses to “someone who quit school without finishing the eighth 
grade,” “a person who was being treated for mental illness,” and “a person 
who had been in jail.” The responses called for degrees of willingness to marry, 
date, be a close friend of or an acquaintance of each type of person. Each 
“deviant” formed the basis for a separate scale and in addition the items were 
combined into an H scale. 

Unfortunately the items are far from ideal for present purposes. The rel- 
atively non-aggressive content meets our needs, but two of the “deviants” 
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closely resemble objects appearing in authoritarian aggression items. For that 
reason Table 5 shows the results for both the combined H scale and the “quit 
school” scale. This latter is as far away from specific overlap with the F Scale 
items as we are able to get. Such social-distance measures can hardly avoid 
scaling in the Guttman sense. The H scale reproducibility is .97 and the “quit 
school” reproducibility is .96. 

As far as the F Scale itself is concerned, the results closely resemble those 
of Table 3. In: every case but one, controlling authoritarian aggression either 
washes out the F Scale effect or reverses the sign or both. Holding authoritarian 
submission constant produces little reduction or even increases the relation- 
ship. 

The relationships involving our alternative measures are less clearly con- 
sistent with the earlier results. The two measures correlate equally well with 
the acceptance H scale in the whole sample. The effect of Permissiveness When 
in Authority persists in all four of the independent subtests shown in the table, 
however. Only among blue-collar males is the relationship involving the 
Preference-for-Strong-Authority Scale the larger of the two and it is the only 
place where the relationship reaches statistical significance. Further analyses 
not shown here indicate that this effect may be largely concentrated among 
the younger blue-collar males, although no really clear picture emerges. Imposi- 
tion of a variety of additional controls does not alter the general effectiveness 
of the Permissiveness measure. 

There is some evidence, then, that shifting to a relatively non-aggressive set 
of items may improve the relative effectiveness of the alternative measure of 
authoritarian submission. At best, however, we must conclude that the rela- 
tionship is spotty as compared with the highly consistent effects of our alterna- 
tive measure of authoritarian aggression. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the investigation of the possible spuriousness of the relation- 
ship between F Scale score and our measure of intolerance of nonconformists 
indicate that the relationship is not spurious and that within the limits of the 
controls used the relationship could be a function of a personality level linkage 
between the two variables. At least we can say that the relationship is not 
accounted for by the variety of controls imposed. On the related problems of 
the lack of unidimensionality of the F Scale and the possible circularity in 
relationship to our intolerance measure, results do not seem so favorable to 
authoritarianism theory. 

The results indicate that it is legitimate to see our measure of intolerance 
of nonconformists as related to a broader pattern of deprivational and restric- 
tive attitudes toward outgroups and undesirables—the “authoritarian aggres- 
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sion” pattern—but that it is of doubtful legitimacy to see intolerance scores 
as deriving, in any direct way at least, from a tendency toward “authoritarian 
submission.” The results in turn seem to require more careful examination of 
those portions of authoritarianism theory which derive prejudice or intoler- 
ance from early experience in authority relationships. 

We must keep in mind, however, that both the Preference-for-Strong-Au- 
thority Scale and the authoritarian submission subscore from the F Scale had 
some positive zero-order relationship to the intolerance scale. 

Further inspection of Table 3 may give some idea of the nature of this 
relationship. Row 6 of the table shows that the authoritarian aggression sub- 
score is clearly related to the intolerance scale even when authoritarian submis- 
sion is controlled. Row 7 on the other hand shows that authoritarian submission 
is not related to intolerance when authoritarian aggression is controlled. Put 
positively, this means that authoritarian submission is related to intolerance, 
provided that it is first related to authoritarian aggression, while authoritarian 
aggression is related to intolerance whether or not it is related to authoritarian 
submission. 

While authoritarian submission is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condi- 
tion for the appearance o* high intolerance scores, it may be related to intoler- 
ance where the conditions which produce authoritarian submission also produce 
authoritarian aggression. In this study the correlation between the two F Scale 
subscores is .50 (computed on the “all cases” group of Table 5). It should be 
borne in mind, however, that no valid idea of the magnitude of the “real” 
relationship between authoritarian submission and authoritarian aggression 
can be gained using the F Scale subscores, since ability to discriminate high 
and low total F score quartiles was one criterion of item selection. 

If we substitute the two “alternative measures” used in this paper, the 
correlation between Preference for Strong Authority and Permissiveness When 
in Authority is —.17. No serious claim can be made that this represents the 
true magnitude of the relationship either, but it does indicate that with more 
technically. acceptable measures developed independently of each other the 
relationship may be small. 

We may draw three major implications from the foregoing. First, when the 
authoritarianism syndrome as measured by F Scale score is used as either an 
index of or explanation of intolerance, no general conclusions as to the role of 
authority relationships can legitimately be drawn. Second, when F Scale score 
is used as a dependent variable, independent variables drawn from social expe- 
riential data—such as early child rearing—may relate solely to the author- 
itarian submission component and thus have little or no necessary implication 
for intolerance. 

Third, what the constructors of the F Scale took for granted turns out to 
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be a major research problem in its own right. What are the conditions under 
which submissive attitudes toward authority will produce authoritarian aggres- 
sion or intolerance or both? Needless to say, both our results and the implica- 
tions drawn from them must be viewed in the light of the limitations imposed 
by the age of our sample, by its homogeniety on other factors and by the fact 
that our dependent variables are not in the usual area of minority prejudice. 


SUMMARY 


In a questionnaire study of intolerance of political and religious noncon- 
formity using a sample of 1529 ninth- to twelfth-grade students, several 
methodological and theoretical problems associated with the use of author- 
itarianism theory and the F Scale were investigated. Results indicated that the 
relationship of F Scale score to our “H” scale of intolerance was not a spurious 
one, i.e., that it obtained under a wide variety of controls. 

An an lysis dealing with problems associated with the lack of unidimension- 
ality of the F Scale and the possible circularity of the relationship of F score 
to the intolerance scale was conducted, using newly developed Guttman-type 
scales of Preference for Strong Authority and Permissiveness When in Author- 
ity, as well as the authoritarian submission and authoritarian aggression sub- 
scores from the F Scale itself. 

Results indicated that the authoritarian aggression component accounted 
entirely for the F-intolerance relationship and that the variable of authoritarian 
submission was not intrinsically related to intolerance. These results were 
interpreted as casting doubt on the aspects of authoritarianism theory that 
derive intolerance or prejudice from experience with or attitudes toward 
authority. It was also pointed out that a connection between authoritarian 
submission and authoritarian aggression which was taken for granted by the 
constructors of the F Scale is, in fact, a major research question in its own 
right. 

These conclusions, as they pertain to the F Scale, are supported by data 
drawn from The Authoritarian Personality, where the A-S Scale was used as 
the dependent variable, and by ar analysis using social-distance type measures 
of Acceptance of Deviants. In the latter case the alternative measure of au- 
thoritarian submission performed more adequately, although the results are 
quite spotty. 
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APPENDIX 
INTOLERANCE “HH” SCALE ITEMS 


Items are grouped by type of “nonconformist” involved. After each item the 
positive cutting point, the percentage responding positively and the contrived 
item in which it appeared (Roman I-V) are shown in parentheses. After the 
first item of each group the response format common to the group is shown. 


Someone Who Refuses to Testify 


Suppose someone who refuses to testify as to whether he is a Communist 
wanted to make a speech in your community and some people said he shouldn’t 
be allowed to. Would you agree that he shouldn’t be allowed to? (+—1., 20%, 
V) 

. yes, very strongly agree 

. yes, strongly agree 

. yes, slightly agree 

. no, slightly disagree 

. ho, strongly disagree 

. no, very strongly disagree 


Suppose someone who refuses to testify as to whether he is a Communist 
were a judge and some people said he should be fired. Would you agree that he 
should be fired? (+-=1., 44%, III) 

Suppose someone who refuses to testify as to whether he is a Communist 
were a teacher in a school in your community and some people said he should 
be fired. Would you agree that he should be fired? (+=1, 2., 59%, II) 

Suppose someone who refuses to testify as to whether he is a Communist 
were a teacher in a college and some people said he should be fired. Would 
you agree that he should be fired? (+-—1, 2., 61%, II) 

Suppose someone who refuses to testify as to whether he is a Communist 
worked in a defense plant and some people said he should be fired. Would 
you agree that he should be fired? (+=1, 2, 3., 77%, I) 


Admitted Communist 


Now we should like to ask you some questions about a man who admits he 
is a Communist: 


Suppose this admitted Communist is a radio singer. Should he be fired or 
not? (+=1, 24%, V) 

1. yes, definitely 

2. yes, probably 
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3. no, probably not 
4. no, definitely not 


Should an admitted Communist be put in jail? (+—1., 43%, III) 


Suppose he is teaching in a college. Should he be fired or not? (+=1., 
80%, 1) 


Someone Who Denies Under Oath That He Is a Communist 
(Response Format Same as Admitted Communist Items) 


Suppose he has been working in a defense plant. Should he be fired or not? 
(+=1, 2., 33%, IV) 

Suppose he is a high school teacher. Should he be fired or not? (+=1, 2., 
35%, IV) 

Suppose he is teaching in a college or university. Should he be fired or not? 
(+=1, 2, 3., 82%, I) 


An “Atheist” 


Suppose someone who was against churches and religion were teaching in 
a college and some people said he should be fired. Would you agree that he 
should be fired? (+=—1., 17%, V) 


1. strongly agree 

. agree 

. slightly agree 

. Slightly disagree 
. disagree 

. strongly disagree 


Suppose someone wanted to make a speech in your community against 
churches and religion and some people said he shouldn’t be allowed to. Would 
you agree that he shouldn’t be allowed? (+-—1., 44%, III) 


A “Socialist” 
(Response Format Same As “Atheist” Items) 


Suppose someone who favored government ownership of all factories and 
large businesses were a teacher in a school in your community and some 
people said he should be fired. Would you agree that he should be fired? 
(+=1, 2., 30%, IV) 

Suppose someone who favored government ownership of all factories and 
large businesses wrote a book about it and some people say the book should 
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be removed from your public library. Would you agree that it should be 
removed? (+=1, 2, 3, 4., 64%, II) 


PREFERENCE FOR STRONG AUTHORITY ITEMS 


Response categories for all items are as follows: 


1. yes, I definitely would 
2. yes, I probably would 
3. no, I probably wouldn’t 
4. no, I definitely wouldn’t 


The responses treated as positive and the percentage of positive responses 
are given in parentheses. The items are listed in high to low scale order. 

If my class were going on a senior trip and we could pick a teacher to be a 
chaperone, I would want someone who kept firm control over the class mem- 
bers and didn’t let them criticize him. (+—1., 18%) 

If I were working on a job and could pick my boss, I would want someone 
who kept very firm control over the workers and who never let them criticize 
him. (+=1, 2., 35%) 

If I were in an activity like a school play and could pick someone to be 
the director, I would want someone who kept very firm control over the 
group and never let anyone criticize him. (+=1, 2., 42%) 

If I were in a student club that was picking a leader, I would want someone 
who kept firm control over the members and didn’t let them criticize him. 
(+=1, 2, 3., 64%) 

If I were working in a large factory and could pick someone to be the 
general manager of the whole factory, I would want someone who kept very 
firm control over the people under him and never let them criticize him. 
(+=1, 2, 3., 79%) 


PERMISSIVENESS WHEN IN AUTHORITY ITEMS 


Responses treated as positive and the percentage of positive responses are 
given in parentheses. Items listed in high to low scale order. 

You are the coach of a football team in charge of a practice session. One 
of the players criticizes you severely and says that you don’t know what you 
are doing. What would you do? (+=1., 19%) 

1. nothing 

. threaten to put him out of the practice 

. put him out of the practice 

. put him out of the practice and bench him the next game 
. put him off the team 
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You are the chaperone on a senior trip. One of the students becomes very 
angry with you and says that you are spoiling the fun. What would you do? 
(+=1, 2., 30%) 

. nothing 

. laugh it off 

. give him a talking to 

. make him miss some of the activities 
. send him back home 


You are a teacher in charge of a class. One of the students becomes very 
angry with you and insults you. What would you do? (+=1, 2, 45%) 


1. nothing 

2. give him a talking to 

3. put him on detention 

4. put him on detention and report him to the principal 


You are the boss in a company. You are giving orders to an employee in 
your office. He becomes very angry and walks out, slamming the door. What 
would you do? (+=1, 2, 3., 68%) 

1. nothing 

2. bawl him out 

3. lay him off for a while 

4. fire him 


You are the adviser to a student club. One of the students becomes very 
angry with you and says you interfere too much with the club. What would 
you do? (+=1, 2, 3., 82%) 


1. just ignore it 

. warn him not to do it again 

. keep him out of some of the club’s activitics for a while 
. suspend him completely from the club for a while 

. put him out of the club for good 
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